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public and interested agencies of 
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A Review of U.S.-Brazilian Relations 


Address by Secretary Acheson? 


I am deeply gratified and greatly honored to be 
with you here. More than once I have envied my 
predecessors whose official duties brought them to 
Brazil: Elihu Root, Charles Evans Hughes, Cor- 
dell Hull, Edward Stettinius, George Marshall. 

I am extremely happy also to see here my old 
friend, Ambassador Herschel Johnson, who has 
made such a great contribution to the cause of 
Brazilian-United States friendship in the years 
that he has lived among you here in Brazil. 

With the same pleasure that I have been looking 
forward to seeing Rio de Janeiro, President Tru- 
man has been looking back on his visit to this in- 
comparably beautiful capital. I bring from him 
to President Vargas a personal message of greeting 
and good will. As a sincere friend of this great 
country, President Truman has been deeply im- 
pressed by the tremendous progress which is being 
realized in Brazil under the administration of 
President Vargas. Like all Americans, President 
Truman remembers vividly the loyal and spon- 
taneous cooperation between our two countries 
during the last war as well as the close personal 
friendship between President Vargas and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

President Truman’s message of good will is 
extended from the people of the United States to 
the Brazilian people, who as peoples have an un- 
broken—I speak from the heart when I say, an 
unbreakable and very special—record of friend- 
ship. 

It has been a friendship never passive, but 
always actively cooperative. Brazil and_ the 
United States have, as your President recalled in 
his message to Congress on March 15, “been joined 
in war and in peace with ties of friendship to 
which we have always given the most decided and 
loyal collaboration.” And assuredly the “we” 
applies to both our countries. As he also said on 
another occasion, both historical tradition and 





Made at a banquet given by Brazilian Foreign Minister 
Joao Neves da Fontoura at Itamaraty Palace, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, on July 3 and released to the press (No. 
529) on the same date. 
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political and economic interests are conducive to- 
day, as always, to this policy of close collaboration. 

There can be no doubt—I am certain that you 
feel no doubt—that on Brazil, as on the United 
States, falls a great responsibility for cooperation 
with the other democracies in this period, when 
democracy is as never before the hope of all who 
love freedom. 


Inter-American Solidarity 


Your country is the fifth largest in the world: 
it is by far the largest of the American Repub- 
lics—as large as the United States plus another 
Texas, and it has the longest coast line of any 
nation. Like my own country, it has the re- 
sponsibility that comes with size, with strength, 
and with immense resources. 

Your great nation has an additional responsibil- 
ity deriving from your unique experience in trans- 
Atlantic relationships. It is one of the most 
dramatic incidents of history that when Europe 
was in the grip of the Napoleonic wars, the 
mother-government, Portugal, sought and found 
refuge here in her mighty colony of Brazil. You 
have had, therefore, the colonial, the imperial, and 
the republican experience. From that remark- 
able past you have emerged as one of the great 
democracies of the world. 

Brazil’s influence in international relations has 
always been beneficent, constructive, and coopera- 
tive. It is a peaceful and healing influence. It 
is an influence which we hope will be ever greater 
and ever more beneficent. It is a reflection of 
the inherent sense of kindness, loyalty, and re- 
sponsibility of the Brazilian people. Brazil’s con- 
tinuous historical development as a nation has 
been accompanied always by a sense of respon- 
sibility toward the other peoples of the world, 
a realization that a country so richly endowed 
should promote the common welfare. That, un- 
doubtedly, is one reason why Brazil has labored 
zealously, as has my country, on behalf of the 
solidarity of the American Republics. 
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Since the end of World War II, my Government 
has necessarily devoted much attention in the field 
of foreign nian to organizing the defense of 
the free world against the immediate threat of ag- 
gression in Europe and in the East. We have 
had to face up to difficult and complex problems. 
This has required months and, in some cases, years 
of painstaking negotiation. All this has been 
done under the threat of one of the most terrible 
menaces to the freedom of mankind that the world 
has ever known. 

We live in an era of grave danger and we have 
had to address ourselves to that danger. But the 
fact that we have been involved in these difficult 
problems in Europe and in the East does not mean 
any lessening of our interest in this part of the 
world. Although the United States has become, 
out of necessity, involved in many ways, against 
our natural inclination, in other parts of the world, 
our cooperative programs in this hemisphere are 
being carried out more intensively than at any 
time in our history. And we have continued 
meanwhile to weave the fabric of our inter- 
American relations. 

The problem of our security is indivisible. We 
cannot have categories or priorities in this re- 
gard. My country has been called upon to work 
simultaneously on all fronts, but these problems 
are not ours alone. For Western Europe or Indo- 
china or Iran or Turkey to fall into the hands of 
the Soviet Union would be just as catastrophic 
as for a citizen of Belo Horizonte or Recife or a 
citizen of Boston or San Francisco. Likewise, 
though we are involved very deeply in Europe 
and the East, our interest in the welfare of Canada 
or Brazil or Chile must necessarily be greater to- 
day than at any time in the past. We should not 
mistake new commitments in other parts of the 
world for a slackening of interest in this part of 
the world. 


industrial Development 


During my recent visits to Europe I have been 
greatly encouraged by the resourcefulness of our 
democratic world. In our recent meetings at Lon- 
don, at Lisbon, at Paris, and at Bonn, the nations 
of Western Europe have created a new European 
community for the common defense. We have a 
long way to go before the European Defense Com- 
munity will be fully developed, but all of us on 
this side of the Atlantic can take heart over the 
courageous way in which the countries of Europe 
have already overcome difficulties of incredible 
magnitude. The spirit of determination in 
Europe, so magnificently shown by the unflinch- 
ing courage of the citizens of Berlin and Vienna 
whom I have seen in the last few days, can be an 
inspiration to us all. 

And I might especially mention in connection 
with my recent European travels that my visit to 
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Lisbon last February and my first direct contact 
with a Portuguese-speaking people increased the 
anticipation with which I looked forward to my 
visit to Brazil. 

This last week I have been through countries of 
the sharpest contrasts imaginable. To fly ina few 
hours over the industrial countries of Western 
Europe and the desert areas of West Africa is a 
vivid experience. Brazil—unlike either of the 
other areas—is in a third stage of economic de- 
velopment. It would be wrong to refer to Brazil 
as an “underdeveloped” country. The tremend- 
ous industrial progress which you have achieved 
in Sao Paulo, at Velta Redonda in the State of 
Rio de Janeiro, in the great State of Minas Gerais, 
and elsewhere in Brazil is proof enough of your 
development. Yet there is much that remains to 
be done to enable the citizens of this great country 
to enjoy the maximum benefits of its economic 
potential. 

The United States wants to help Brazil in every 
possible way in its efforts towards economic prog- 
ress. We are well aware that in a relatively short 
period of time Brazil can become one of the richest 
countries in the world. We in my country want 
Brazil to prosper. We want to see it strong eco- 
nomically. Brazil has always been our friend, 
and it is to the mutual interest that each member 
of the friendship should be as strong as possible. 

The proof of this conviction lies not just in 
words Aut in deeds. Beginning with Velta 
Redonda we have shown the world that we can 
work together towards practical and constructive 

oals. 

. Many people once expressed skepticism over the 
Joint Brazil-United States Economic Develop- 
ment Commission. The work of organizing this 
Commission and of attacking the monumental 
problems of rehabilitating and integrating the 
transportation system of Brazil and of developing 
plans for electric energy adequate to the needs of 
the country has been a long and arduous one. A 
great American, Francis Adams Truslow, just a 
year ago gave his life tothis cause. But the Com- 
mission has overcome all difficulties. With the 
financing last month of the first projects approved 
by the Commission, the work of this important 
body has entered on a new and decisive stage. 

I have familiarized myself with the work of the 
Commission, and I look forward to meeting with 
its members while I am here. The work that has 
already been completed and in process is an amaz- 
ing tribute to the untiring efforts of these patriotic 
men who are devoting their talents and energies 
to this important task. I have no doubt that this 
body will have a vital impact upon the future of 
the Brazilian economy. The Commission has cer- 
tain specific and well-defined tasks to perform, and 
it should do them in the quickest possible time 
now that it has entered into this new stage of 
operations. 
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Constructive Contributors to Brazil’s Progress 


I wish to pay tribute to those in the Brazilian 
Government who have so loyally supported the 
Commission at all stages. I include specifically 
your distinguished Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Joao Neves da Fontoura, with whom I had the 
pleasure of exchanging views about the Commis- 
sion when he was in Washington in March 1951; 
your dynamic Minister of Finance, Horacio Lafer, 
whose mission to Washington last September was 
such a brilliant success; ? the tenacious Brazilian 
Commissioner, Ary Torres, and his wise and 
trusted financial adviser, Valentim Boucas; and 
your young and extremely competent Ambassador, 
Walther Moreira Salles, whose arrival in Wash- 
ington coincided with the Commission’s new phase 
of activities. 

Finally, I wish to express appreciation for the 
services of Burke Knapp as U.S. Commissioner 
since he took over last year. Although Mr. 
Knapp must go back to important work in Wash- 
ington next month, the continuity of the work of 
the Commission will not be impaired. Mr. 
Knapp’s place will be taken by an outstanding 
friend, Ambassador Merwin Bohan. 

What I have said about our desire to help Brazil 
to become ever stronger applies to all of the other 
American Republics who seek our help. The 
Good Neighbor Policy is an unshakable and fun- 
damental part of the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

This month we are having two political conven- 
tions in our country, and from now until Novem- 
ber we shall be hearing the sound and fury of our 
Presidential election campaign. But it is certain 
that no one in either party will challenge the sanc- 
tity and the validity of the Good Neighbor Policy. 
And whichever candidate of whichever party 
comes into office next year will, I am certain, ad- 
here firmly to the principles of our inter-American 
policy which have been worked out by both Demo- 
crats and Republicans in our country over the 
last 25 years. 

One of the most pleasant recollections of my 
official career is of my participation in the Fourth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of American States which was held at 
Washington last year. It was a pleasure to sit 
around our common democratic council table with 
my friend, Dr. Neves da Fontoura, and our col- 
leagues from the other American countries. I 
would note parenthetically that no single person 
at that meeting made a greater contribution to its 
work than Dr. Neves da Fontoura. As is typical 
of his character and his career, he proved to be 
a courageous and farsighted colleague. In his 
reply to President Truman at the opening session 
of the meeting, Dr. Neves da Fontoura spoke of 
our inter-American relations and said, “the politi- 


?For a statement on this mission, see BULLETIN of Oct. 
8, 1951, p. 581. 
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cal solidarity among the American republics has 
not undergone in these troubled post-war years the 
slightest alteration either in its integrity or in its 
intensity.” 

As in every one of our inter-American confer- 
ences, the Fourth Meeting of Consultation re- 
sulted in greater progress towards unity of pur- 
pose in the Americas. We do not legislate in our 
inter-American meetings. But we have what is 
important in relations between nations, namely, 
community of purpose. As we go on with these 
meetings, that understanding and that community 
of purpose will grow and develop and through our 
inter-American organization we can continue to 
develop faith in each other. I firmly believe that 
friction among our countries disappears as true 
understanding of each other’s objectives grows. 


Desire for Hemispheric Security 


That is one reason why I have welcomed with 
eagerness the opportunity accorded me by your 
Foreign Minister to visit Brazil. Direct meeting 
between government officials goes far to enhance 
mutual understanding. I am grateful to the gov- 
ernments of other countries in South America who 
have been so gracious as to invite me to visit their 
countries. I only wish that time would permit 
me to make « more extensive journey. Some day 
I hope to return, but meanwhile I shall have de- 
rived profit and pleasure from this first, too brief, 
glimpse of this great continent. 

I might say in passing that Rio de Janeiro has 
come to have a special significance in the history 
of inter-American cooperation. This beautiful 
city has been host to meetings whose deliberations 
have proved decisive for this hemisphere and, 
indeed, for the world in general. 

The Third Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of American States, held in a 
dark hour in January 1942, was decisive in solidi- 
fying our hemisphere against the terrible peril 
that then confronted us. The result of those de- 
liberations was a transfusion of strength to the 
allied world whose cause then seemed to hang by 
such a slender thread. 

Five years later, and 5 years ago this month, the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Continental Peace and Security forged the 
Treaty of Rio de Janeiro. This is the basic docu- 
ment for the maintenance of our freedom in this 
hemisphere. That treaty is a further extension 
of the expressions of solidarity which had been 
made here by the Foreign Ministers in 1942. 

More than 2 years ago, I told an inter-American 
audience in New York that one of the foremost 
policies of my Government is to fulfill its obliga- 
tions under the Rio Treaty and to seek the maxi- 
mum cooperation among the American nations 
for the achievement of a secure and peaceful 
hemisphere. My country has striven and strives 
unceasingly to that end. I wish to acknowledge 
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here the equally tireless efforts of Brazil for the 
same high purpose. 

At the Fourth Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
held in Washington last March, our countries 
proceeded from where we had left off in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1947 and in Bogota in 1948 to broaden 
and strengthen the fabric of inter-American 
solidarity. To my mind one of the most impor- 
tant decisions of that meeting was resolution IIT 
on inter-American military cooperation. This 
resolution is of profound significance. For the 
first time in our inter-American history we agreed 
to direct the maintenance of our military estab- 
lishments toward the common goal of continental 
security which has been the theme of all our inter- 
American work for so many years. 

My Government, to carry out the purposes of 
this resolution, and in line with plans made by the 
Inter-American Defense Board under the Rio 
Treaty, entered into a series of bilateral agree- 
ments with other countries in the hemisphere, 
including Brazil. There is nothing aggressive or 
warlike about these agreements. Our adversaries 
have tried to make them appear so. But we have 
all come to know by now that what these adver- 
saries say is not designed to be helpful or 
constructive. 

These agreements are public documents. Their 
purpose is quite simply to carry out the purpose 
of resolution III by helping existing units of the 
armed forces of the countries concerned to act 
more effectively in common defense in the event 
of war. 


interdependence of U.S. and Brazil 


In all of these cooperative actions we find what 
Thomas Jefferson more than a century ago called 
“the advantages of a cordial fraternization amon 
allthe American nations.” They also call to al 
President Roosevelt’s farsighted advice to the 
American peoples when he addressed the Supreme 
Court in Brazil in 1936: “Each one of us has 
learned the glories of independence,” he said ; “Let 
each one of us learn the glories of inter- 
dependence.” 

That sense of interdependence has been quick- 
ened by the pressing needs of our time into co- 
operative achievement incredible even a generation 
ago. We have learned in the Americas that to live 
together—to continue to live at all—we must work 
together. 

In the words of Elihu Root, nobly spoken in 
eed Monroe Palace 46 years ago, on July 31, 
1906: 


No nation can live unto itself alone and continue to 
live. Each nation’s growth is a part of the development 
of the [human] race. There may be leaders and there 
may be laggards; but no nation can long continue very 
far in advance of the general progress of mankind, and 
no nation that is not doomed to extinction can remain 
very far behind. ... There is not one that will not 
gain by the prosperity, the peace, the happiness of all. 
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That same interdependence has caused Brazil 
and the United States, together with the other 
American Republics, to be partners in the great 
enterprise which is the United Nations. All of 
the nations of this hemisphere played an impor- 
tant role in the San Francisco Conference in 1945. 
Their firm support of the principles of the United 
Nations reflects the principles of justice which are 
so important in the minds of the leaders of this 
continent. 

The United Nations has given abundant evi- 
dence of the high value placed by fellow members 
on Brazilian cooperation. Your delegations to 
the United Nations are looked upon with respect 
by the other delegations. Brazilians have been 
frequently called upon to serve in places of honor 
in the United Nations as well as in other associated 
bodies, such as the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank, International Court 
of Justice, Unesco, and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. I have no doubt that our countries 
shall continue to participate with effectiveness and 
solidarity in the great work of the United Nations. 


Cultural Amalgamation 


Our two countries have not limited their active 
interests to economic, political, and military prob- 
lems. This cooperation also extends to the more 
intangible and spiritual field of cultural relations. 
There are many differences between our Anglo- 
Saxon cultural traditions on the one hand and 
your Latin and Iberian traditions on the other. 
We in our country have understood the reasons of 
sentiment and tradition which have inspired your 
Foreign Minister to be one of the leaders in the 
creation of the Latin Union, the first meeting of 
which was convened here in Rio de Janeiro last 
October. It is not a paradox that the differences 
between our cultures give depth and strength to 
many things we have in common. 

The United States is an Anglo-Saxon country 
in its origin and in the formulation of its political 
and social institutions. We are proud of these 
traditions, as you are proud of yours. But we 
have drawn heavily, not only in our population 
but in our cultural interests and habits, from 
Europe. Our States of Rhode Island and Cali- 
fornia are heavily populated by persons of Portu- 
guese ancestry. In the last eleoction for Mayor of 
New York, the three principal candidates were of 
Italian ancestry. In the Southwest, Spanish tra- 
dition is still predominant in many parts. In the 
United States we have 35 newspapers printed in 
the Spanish language, 21 in French, and no less 
than 11 in Portuguese. Though we are pre- 
dominantly a Protestant country, the Roman 
Catholic Church has a membership of over 30 
million of our people, which makes it the largest 
single denomination of any faith in our country. 
It is undoubtedly the variety and catholicity in 
our cultural interests on both sides rather than any 
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narrow insistence by either upon one superior 
source of wisdom, truth, and beauty which made 
it possible for our two countries to have signed a 
convention strengthening the cultural ties between 
our peoples—the first cultural treaty the United 
States has ever signed. In the United States we 
feel a genuine appreciation of Brazilian art— 
your painting, your magnificient architecture, and 
your music; the popular music of your carnival 
season and the creative works of your composers, 
as well as the brilliant interpretations given them 
by your concert artists. Your literature also is 
attaining wide popularity, a fact attested by the 
constantly increasing audience of translations of 
Brazilian books. 

Last year, in the Hall of the Americas of the 
Pan American Union, the 21 Republics of this 
hemisphere adopted unanimously the Declaration 
of Washington, which was based in large part 
upon the proposal presented by the delegation of 
Brazil. That document, embodying our common 
faith and our united resolution, expresses “the firm 
determination of the American Republics to re- 
main steadfastly united, both spiritually and ma- 
terially, in the present emergency or in the face 


of any aggression or threat against any one of 
them.” It also reasserts the belief of the Repub- 
lics of the hemisphere in “the efficacy of the prin- 
ciples set forth in the Charter of the American 
States and other inter-American agreements” and 
their support of the action of the Gnited Nations 
as “the most effective means of maintaining the 
peace, security, and well-being of the people of the 
world under the rule of law, justice, and inter- 
national cooperation.” That Declaration, that 
meeting, were the hemisphere’s steadily reiterated 
answer to every evil force that would plunge the 
world into darkness. The hemisphere is united 
in its determination to keep the torch of freedom 
aloft and burning. 

No stress, no emergency, can make a free people 
willing to relinquish its freedom. The American 
Republics, nations born of the will to liberty, 
nurtured on the principles of liberty, are resolved 
that liberty shall be the inalienable heritage of 
their children’s children. In every crisis of our 
time, we have shown always in the hour of decision 
that for us only one outcome is possible : adherence 
to the setneials of freedom, a truth by which we 
live as free men and as free peoples. 


U.S. Relations With Dominican Republic Reflect 


Trend Toward International Cooperation 


by Ralph H. Ackerman 
Ambassador to the Dominican Republic * 


Any diplomat to be successful must be well 
versed in the humanities and the philosophies, 
drawing from the bottomless well of the knowledge 
and the experience of the great thinkers of all 
times, and he must have an understanding of the 
effect of those philosophies on present human re- 
lationships. As he spends a large part of his life 
away from his native land and is in daily associa- 
tion with peoples of different nations and speaking 
different sae he cannot hold narrowly na- 
tionalistic views. It is his task not only to project 
to the governments and the peoples of the nd in 
which he lives the thoughts, sentiments, aims, and 


Excerpts from the English version of an address made 
at the University of Santo Domingo, Ciudad Trujillo, 
D.R., on June 9; printed from telegraphic text. The occa- 
sion was the conferring of an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy on Ambassador Ackerman, who has since 
left the Dominican Republic and on June 30 retired from 
the Foreign Service. 
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ambitions of his own people and government in 
such manner as to win their understanding and 
friendship and to convince them of the mutual 
benefits which may flow from close cooperation 
and association but also he must be capable of 
envisioning and interpreting accurately to his own 
government the effect on the welfare of his nation 
which may stem from the acts, conditions, philoso- 
phies, and ideologies of the country to which he is 
assigned. 

To perform this task he should have a broad 
knowledge of the historical backgrounds of the 
peoples with whom he is in daily association, a 
knowledge of their institutions, of their accom- 
plishments, their aspirations, and their language. 
Without this knowledge his impressions from 
current acts or happenings may be false, and his 
erroneous interpretation may lead to misunder- 
standings and strained relations. It does not suf- 
fice for the diplomat to hold within himself these 
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attributes, if his mission is to be successful, for 
the end is not mere speculative knowledge of what 
is to be done but rather the doing of it. His ac- 
complishments will be enhanced or diminished, in 
a large measure, by his courtesy and by the con- 
sideration he accords to the views of those with 
whom he treats. 

You may recall that Victor Hugo said, “Phi- 
losophy should be an energy. It should find its 
aims and its effect in the amelioration of man- 
kind.” The philosophy of a diplomat should be 
an energy; the siiawsiee of Western nations 
today is the amelioration of mankind. 


Beginnings of Pan Americanism 


Early in their history, the nations of this con- 
tinent sought to put into practice this philosophy 
and gathered together, under the auspices of the 
great liberator, Bolivar, in a meeting to create a 
real spirit of pan-Americanism in 1826. After a 
lapse of 60 years, that is, in 1888, the idea was 
again activated by the first of the series of Pan 
American Conferences which has become normal 
procedure. The Pan American Union and the 
Organization of the American States were the in- 
struments selected for organizing and following 
up the work of these Conferences. As a conse- 
quence of this and the determination among the 
American nations to get along one with the other, 
strife between them has been reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the pan-Americanism that we know to- 
day gives a lesson in conduct which might well be 
emulated throughout the world. 

The United Nations was conceived as an instru- 
ment to attain and maintain the peace of the 
world. It soon discovered that the best assurance 
for a peaceful world lay in improving the condi- 
tions under which mankind lives, to make them 
conscious of the fact that war promises benefits to 
neither the victor nor the vanquished and can only 
bring disaster to the human race and to its hopes 
for a better civilization. All Western nations, 
either through the United Nations or by individ- 
ual action, and many private groups, are today 
striving to make effective the philosophy enun- 
ciated by Victor Hugo, the amelioration of man- 
kind, by bringing to their fullest development the 
benefits ahs through the knowledge and 
progress we have made in science and the humani- 
ties. Governments are taking a greater interest 
in the welfare of their nationals and of other 
peoples. 

Your own illustrious President, Rafael] Leoni- 
das Trujillo, gave illustration of this trend when, 
in a speech he made only a few days ago, he reit- 
erated an aspiration he has often voiced before, 
to raise the standard of living in the Dominican 
a bag so that his people may benefit from a 
fuller life. No one can gainsay the great benefits 
he has already succeeded in bringing about in the 
form of better educational facilities, hospitaliza- 
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tion, water supplies, port facilities, roads, and in 
every branch of economic activity. My own Gov- 
ernment, concomitant with many domestic social 
reforms, has put into practical effect, in addition 
to its contributions to the United Nations, the 
World Health Organization, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, and other organizations complementing the 
United Nations, a world-wide program designed 
to assist in the diffusion of skills and the products 
of modern science, to benefit mankind, a program 
known as the Point Four Program, which has been 
acclaimed by many nations as one of the most 
effective weapons in the struggle for peace. 

These are evidence that the Western World is 
conscious of the need to give practical effect to the 
philosophical counsel of Victor Hugo, a conscious- 
ness which has become more acute as there has 
emerged in the years immediately succeeding the 
last war the threat of a powerful state which seeks 
to destroy the systems of government and the mode 
of living which have been evolved from the ex- 
— of the past and developed as civilization 

as progressed, and to dominate all peoples. The 
influence of that state, and the appeal of its philos- 
ophy of distrust and hatred, has prospered only 
where force has coerced or where ignorance and 
poverty have prevailed. It can be arrested or con- 
quered by the combined strength of the democratic 
nations and by their cooperative effort to ameli- 
orate conditions which breed unrest and despera- 
tion. Many governments recognize that to this 
end we must make common cause, that we must 
set aside differences arising from a narrow nation- 
alism and find that intelligent degree of interna- 
tionalism which will contribute to the maintenance 
of our free institutions and permit our peoples 
to enjoy the fruits within our reach made possible 
by scientific advancements. 


U. S.-Dominican Republic Relations Improved 


Excelencia Sefior Rector, it has been my privi- 
lege to live in this beautiful country for almost 
4 years. It has been my duty to advance the in- 
terests of my country. I have considered that 
that duty imposed upon me the responsibility of 
getting to know you and winning your friendship 
and your esteem. You have been most kind in 
meeting me more than halfway in this process of 
cultivation, and I believe it to be an incontestable 
fact that relations between our Governments and 
our peoples have shown a great improvement dur- 
ing these 4 years. 

The Governments of our two countries have en- 
tered into a number of agreements from which we 
are deriving mutual benefits. We have encour- 
aged the movement of Dominicans to the United 
States and Americans to the Dominican Republic 
as a means for our peoples to know one another 
better and to exchange information and knowl- 
edge. We are cooperating in a plan for the dis- 
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semination of skills and experience under the 
Point Four Program which should redound to the 
benefit of the Dominican people and to the com- 
merce between our two countries; we have en- 
deavored to bring to your people, through the 
Dominican-American Cultural Institute, a better 
understanding of the United States; we have both 
become parties to a multilatereal agreement affect- 
ing our tariffs and trade, and I sincerely hope this 
may be followed by a bilateral agreement of a 
somewhat more extensive nature. Your Govern- 
ment has made available to my Government gen- 
erous facilities for the conduct of experiments 
with guided missiles, and we have entered into 
mutually beneficial agreements concerning air 
commerce. It is my hope that these programs of 
cooperation can be extended as their benefits be- 
come apparent and that the seeds which have been 
sown or cultivated during my short tenure of office 
will grow into a robust tree, for I, too, believe in 
the practical application of a philosophy seeking 
to benefit mankind. 


Military Assistance Agreement 
With Uruguay 


The Departments of State and Defense an- 
nounced on June 30 the signing at Montevideo of 
a bilateral military assistance agreement with the 
Government of Uruguay.’ 

This agreement is consistent with, and con- 
forms to, inter-American instruments already in 
effect, such as the Inter-American Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance (the Rio Treaty), the resolu- 
tion on inter-American military cooperation ap- 
proved at the Washington Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers of 1951, and the continuous planning of 
the Inter-American Defense Board. 

The agreement is the seventh of its kind to be 
signed between the United States and one of the 
other American Republics.? Similar agreements, 
involving the provision of military grant-aid by 
the United States to promote the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere, have been signed with Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Cuba, Brazil, Chile, and Colombia. 
These agreements were initiated under the pro- 
gram of military grant-aid for Latin America, 
authorized in the Mutual Security Act of 1951. 
They illustrate the spirit of cooperation prevailing 
among the American Republics which makes it 
— for them to concentrate, through self- 

elp and mutual aid, upon increasing their ability 
to contribute to the collective defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere and, by serving as a deterrent to 
potential aggressors, to contribute to the main- 
tenance of world peace. 


1For text of the agreement, see Department of State 
press release 513 of June 30. 

?For text of a similar agreement with Ecuador, see 
BULLETIN of Mar. 3, 1952, p. 336. 
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Educational Exchange 
Agreement With Finland 


Press release 527 dated July 3 


Finland and the United States signed an agree- 
ment on July 2 putting into operation the pro- 
gram of educational exchanges authorized by 
Public Law 584, 79th Congress (the Fulbright 
Act). The signing took place at Helsinki with 
Foreign Minister Sakaria Tuomioja representing 
the Republic of Finland and American Minister 
John M. Cabot representing the Government of 
the United States. 

The agreement provides for an annual expendi- 
ture not to exceed the equivalent of $250,000 in 
Finnish currency for a period of 5 years to finance 
exchanges between that country and the United 
States for purposes of study, research, or teaching. 
The program will be financed from certain funds 
made available by the U.S. Government resulting 
from the sale of surplus property to the Republic 
of Finland. 

All recipients of awards under this program 
are selected by the Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
appointed by the President of the United States. 

Under the terms of the agreement, a U.S. Edu- 
cational Foundation in Finland will be estab- 
lished to assist in the administration of the pro- 
gram. The Board of Directors of the foundation 
will consist of eight members, four of whom are 
to be citizens of Finland and four to be citizens 
of the United States. The American Minister to 
Finland will serve as honorary chairman of the 
Board. 

After the members of the foundation have been 
appointed and a program formulated, informa- 
tion about specific opportunities will be made 
public. 


Letters of Credence 


Vietnam 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Vietnam, 
Tran Van Kha, presented his credentials to the 
President on July 1, 1952. For the texts of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 519 of July 1. 


Cambodia 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Cambodia, 
Nong Kimny, presented his credentials to the Pres- 
ident on July 1, 1952. For the texts of the Am- 
bassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, see 
Department of State press release 520 of July 1. 
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A Materials Policy for the United States 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS POLICY COMMISSION 


On June 23 there was released volume I of a report by the Presi- 
dent’s International Materials Policy Commission entitled Resources 
for Freedom. The 178-page volume, “Foundations for Growth and 
Security,” will be followed by four others: “The Outlook for Key 
Commodities” (210 pages), “The Outlook for Energy Sources” (43 
pages), “The Promise of Technology” (228 pages), and “Selected 
Reports to the Commission” (154 pages). Following are the text 
of a letter, released June 23, from the President to William S. Paley, 
chairman of the Commission; a statement by the President on actions 
taken to continue the Commission’s work; a letter from the President 
to Congressional leaders; and excerpts from a digest of volume I pre- 





pared by the Commission. 


THE PRESIDENT TO CHAIRMAN PALEY 


Dear Mr. Patey: Your Commission’s report is 
a landmark in its field. I do not believe there has 
ever been attempted before such a broad and far- 
sighted appraisal of the material needs and re- 
sources of the United States in relation to the needs 
and resources of the whole free world. Nor, in 
my judgment, has the conclusion ever been so 
forcefully stated and documented that interna- 
tional cooperation in resource development and 
international trade in raw materials is imperative 
to world peace and prosperity. 

Your report likewise makes clear exactly where 
and how we need to conserve and strengthen our 
natural resources here at home, and to maintain 
our dynamic progress in science and technology. 
The conviction you have expressed that this Na- 
tion, despite its serious materials problem, can 
continue to raise its living standards and 
strengthen its security in partnership with other 
freedom loving nations should be heartening to 
people everywhere. 

I have not yet had an opportunity to study in 
detail each of your specific recommendations but 
I am sure they merit careful consideration, not 
only by the Congress and the executive branch of 
the Federal Government, but by state govern- 
ments, the general public and especially by farm, 
labor, industry and other private groups most 
closely related to the problem. It is my hope that 
your report will stimulate further study and dis- 
cussion, both in and out of Government, of all 
aspects of this vital problem. 
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I extend to your Commission and its staff my 
thanks and congratulations for the public service 
you have rendered. Your study, I feel sure, will 
be appreciated not only in our own country but by 
people of other nations with which the United 
States is cooperating toward the preservation of 
ae and peace, and the enrichment of human 

ife. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TruMAN 


STATEMENT OF THE PRESIDENT 


White House press release dated July 1 


I have today taken a number of actions to im- 
plement the report of the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission, entitled “Resources for Free- 
dom,” which was submitted to me a week ago. 

This report tells the story of the needs and re- 
sources of this Nation and the nations of the free 
world extremely well. The document should 
serve for years to come as a basic guide in pro- 
viding adequate supplies of the materials we and 
other friendly nations of the world must have if 
we are to expand our economy and at the same 
time remain secure from threats of aggression. 

The Commission has done a very constructive 
job, and I propose to do all that I can to see to it 
that the Federal Government acts promptly and 
effectively in continuing the excellent work which 
the Commission has initiated. To this end I have 
today taken the following actions: 
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1. I am transmitting the Commission’s report 
to the Congress. I am not at this time asking for 
action on specific recommendations, but rather I 
am calling the entire document to the attention 
of the Congress in the hope that it will be studied 
by each member and by the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

2. I am directing the National Security Re- 
sources Board to undertake a continuing review 
of the entire materials situation, as recommended 
in the Commission’s report. The National Se- 
curity Resources Board will, of course, need ade- 
quate funds if this activity is to be carried out 
effectively and I hope the Congress will provide 
needed appropriations for this vital project. 

3. I am also asking the National Security Re- 
sources Board to organize a special task force re- 
cruited from various Government agencies to study 
the detailed recommendations of the Commission 
and to give me, within no more than 60 days, sug- 
gestions for carrying them out. 

4. I am asking the heads of departments and 
agencies concerned with the materials problem to 
study the report and to advise me through the 
National Security Resources Board, within no 
more than 60 days, what steps they believe are 
appropriate in implementing these recommenda- 
tions as they pertain to their respective agencies. 

5. I am directing the Bureau of the Budget to 
make a comprehensive review, from an organiza- 
tional standpoint, of the operations of the exe- 
cutive branch with respect to the materials prob- 
lem, and to advise me of its findings within no 
more than 60 days. 


The Government, of course, can only do a part 
of the job. Much of it will have to be done by 
private industry. Labor organizations, farm 
groups, and other private bodies can help work 
out solutions. The universities and private foun- 
dations can make a very significant contribution. 
It is my hope that both public and private groups 
will join together in the vital task of making cer- 
tain that in the years to come through wise use of 
their resources the United States and the nations 
of the free world will enjoy continued growth and 
security. 


LETTER TO CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS’ 


The President on July 1 sent the following let- 
ter to Alben W. Barkley, President of the Senate, 
and Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives : 


I am transmitting to the Congress the report of 
the President’s Materials Policy Commission, “Re- 
sources for Freedom.” Our knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the materials position of the 
United States and of its allies throughout the free 
world will be considerably increased by the de- 
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tailed review which has been prepared by the Com- 
mission. This is a document which deserves the 
most careful study by every member of the Con- 
gress, and I hope each one of them will take the 
time to familiarize himself with its contents. 

This report, the fruit of months of intensive 
study by an independent citizen’s group aided by 
experts drawn from Government, industry, and 
universities, shows that in the past decade the 
United States has changed from a net exporter to 
a net importer of materials, and projects an in- 
creasing dependence on imports for the future. 
The report indicates that our altered materials 
situation does not call for alarm but does call for 
adjustments in public policy and private activity. 

In more than seventy specific recommendations, 
the Commission points out the actions which, in its 
judgment, will best assure the mounting supplies 
of materials and energy which our economic prog- 
ress and security will require in the next quarter 
century. 

I am requesting the various Government agen- 
cies to make a detailed study of these recommen- 
dations, and I am directing the National Security 
Resources Board to assume the responsibility of 
coordinating the findings and of maintaining a 
continuing review of materials policies and pro- 
grams as a guide to public policy and private en- 
deavor. As the need arises for legislation to solve 
materials problems affecting this Nation and other 
free nations, appropriate recommendations will be 
made to the Congress. 

It is my hope that this report and the actions 
which may be taken as a result of it will contribute 
significantly to the improvement of this Nation’s 
materials position and to the strengthening of the 
free world’s economic security, both of which are 
the continuing objectives of United States policy. 

Sincerely yours, 


Harry S. TruMan 


DIGEST OF VOLUME |! 
[Excerpts] 


There is a Materials Problem of considerable 
severity affecting the United States and the indus- 
trialized nations of Western Europe. Unless the 
problem is effectively met, the long range security 
and economic growth of this and other free na- 
tions will be seriously impaired. The Commis- 
sion’s report is primarily concerned with the 
United States problem, which cannot, however, be 
isolated from the rest of the free world problem. 

The basic reason for the problem is soaring 
demand. This country took out of the ground 
two-and-one-half times more bituminous coal in 
1950 than in 1900; three times more copper, four 
times more zinc, thirty times more crude oil. The 
quantity of most metals and mineral fuels used 
in the United States since the first World War 
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eaceeds the total used throughout the entire world 
in all of history preceding 1914. Although almost 
all materials are in heavily increasing demand, 
the hard core of the uateiile problem is minerals. 

In 1950, the United States consumed 2.7 billion 
tons of materials of all kinds—metallic ores, non- 
metallic minerals, agricultural materials, construc- 
tion materials, and fuels—or about 36,000 pounds 
for every man, woman, and child in the country. 
With less than 10 percent of free world popula- 
tion, and only 8 percent of its area, the United 
States consumed more than half of 1950’s supply 
of such fundamental materials as_ petroleum, 
rubber, iron ore, manganese, and zinc. 

The President’s Materials Policy Commission 
was asked by President ‘Truman to investigate the 
long-term aspects of the materials problem as dis- 
tinct from short range or emergency aspects, and 
— as the period for study the quarter century 

etween 1950 and 1975. The Commission’s report 
does not overlook the possibility of war in this 
period but neither does it assume war. War would 
alter the patterns of materials demand and supply 
in swift and drastic ways; yet if permanent peace 
should prevail, and all the nations of the world 
should acquire the same standard of living as our 
own, the resulting world need for materials would 
be six times present consumption. In considering 
materials at long range, therefore, we have roughly 
the same problems to face and actions to pursue, 
war or no war. 

For the last hundred years, the United States’ 
total output of all goods and services (the Gross 
National Product, or Gnp) has increased at the 
average rate of three percent a year, compounded. 
Such a rate means an approximate doubling every 
twenty-five years ( width would mean a nineteen- 
fold increase in a full century). As of 1950, the 
GNP was approximately $283 billion. In consider- 
ing the next quarter century the Commission has 
made no assumption more radical than that the 
Gwnp will continue to increase at the same three 
percent rate compounded every year, which is the 
average of the last century, all booms and depres- 
sions included. This would mean a Gwnp in the 
middle of the 1970’s of about $566 billion, measured 
in dollars of 1950 purchasing power. The Com- 
mission has also assumed, after consultation with 
the Bureau of the Census, that population will 
increase to 193 million by 1975, and the working 
force to 82 million, compared to the 1950 figures 
of 151 million and 62 million. It has also assumed 
a shortening work week, but that man-hour pro- 
ductivity will continue to rise somewhat more than 
in the recent past. But even these conservative 
assumptions bring the United States up against 
some very hard problems of maintaining materials 
supply, for natural resources, whatever else they 
may be doing, are not expanding at compound 
rates. 

Absolute shortages are not the threat in the ma- 
terials problem. We need not expect we will 
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some day wake up to discover we have run out of 
materials and that economic activity has come to 
anend. The threat of the materials problem lies 
in insidiously rising costs which can undermine 
our rising standard of living, impair the dynamic 
quality of American capitalism, and weaken the 
economic foundations of national security. ‘These 
costs are not just dollar costs, but what economists 
refer to as real costs—meaning the hours of human 
work and the amounts of capital required to bring 
a pound of industrial material or a unit of energy 
into useful form. Over most of the 20th century 
these real costs of materials have been declining, 
and this decline has helped our living standards to 
rise. But there is now reason to suspect that this 
decline has been slowed, that in some cases it has 
been stopped, and in others reversed. ‘The central 
challenge of the materials problem is therefore to 
meet our expanding demands with expanding sup- 
plies while averting a rise in real costs per unit. 

In materials, there is always a tendency for real 
costs to rise because invariably people use their 
richest resources first and turn to the leaner sup- 
plies only when they have to. What is of concern 
today it that the combination of soaring demand 
and shrinking resources creates a set of upward 
cost pressures much more difficult to overcome than 
any in the past. In the United States there are 
no longer large mineral deposits in the West wait- 
ing to be stumbled upon and scooped up with picks 
and shovels; nor are there any longer vast forest 
tracts to be discovered. We can always scratch 
harder and harder for materials, but declining or 
even lagging productivity in the raw materials in- 
dustries will rob economic gains made elsewhere. 
The ailment of rising real costs is all the more 
serious because it does not give dramatic warning 
of its onset ; it creeps upon its victim so slowly that 
it is hard to tell when the attack began. 

In recent years, the general inflation has struck 
with special force at many materials, causing their 
prices to rise more than the price structure as a 
whole. Some materials prices are high today be- 
cause demand has temporarily outrun supply; 
here we can expect the situation to adjust itself. 
But in other cases the problem is more enduring 
than this, and reflects a basic change of supply con- 
ditions and costs. It would be wishful, for exam- 
ple, to except lumber prices to settle back to their 
pre-1940 price relationship; we are running up 
against a physical limitation in the supply of 
timber, set by the size and growth rates of our for- 
ests, and cost relief through easy expansion is not 
to be expected. For such metals as copper, lead, 
and zinc, United States discovery is falling in re- 
lation to demand, and prices reflect the increasing 
pressure against limited resources. 

The Commission’s report discusses at length the 
ways and means whereby rising real costs can be 
halted, and a trend toward lower real costs, such 
as we enjoyed through most of the first half of the 
20th century, re-established. It recognizes also 
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the problem of having enough materials physi- 
cally available in the event of war, and considers 
various ways of assuring materials security. The 
report emphasizes that “there is no such thing as 
a purely domestic policy toward materials that all 
the world must have; there are only world policies 
that have domestic aspects.” The Commission 
states its conviction that if the United States and 
other free nations are, in the years ahead, to enjoy 
economic growth and national security, “they must 
coordinate their resources to the ends of common 
growth, common safety and common welfare.” 
The Commission states as the major premise of its 
report that: 

The over-all objective of a national materials policy for 
the United States should be to insure an adequate and de- 
pendable flow of materials at the lowest cost consistent 
with national security and with the welfare of friendly 
nations. 


Three Major Paths 


In general, the United States has three major 
paths to follow in working out the problems of 
high consumption, prudent conserving, and a do- 
mestic resource base that is shrinking in compari- 
son with our needs: 


1) We can make new discoveries of needed ma- 
terials at home, and otherwise increase the useable 
fraction of our total resource base. 

2) We can alter our patterns of use away from 
scarce resources and toward more abundant ones. 

3) We can import larger quantities of materials 
from other nations of the free world on terms ad- 
vantageous to buyer and seller. 


Getting More From Imports 


If there is to be a 50 to 60 percent increase in 
our use of materials in the next quarter century, 
this will mean that our total materials consump- 
tion will rise from 2.7 billion tons a year now to 
around 4 billion tons by 1975. The trend toward 
greater imports, perhaps amounting to a fifth or 
a quarter (by ae of what we use, thus seems 
inescapable. But here, too, we have flexibility. 
Where import conditions are unattractive we can 
always raise domestic output (at higher cost), 
develop substitutes or, if need be, use less. But 
where conditions for economic cooperation are 
favorable, it will, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, pay us to import. The resource-rich but 
relatively undeveloped nations of South America, 
Africa, South Asia, and the Middle East will also 
profit, for by exporting to us they can obtain the 
dollar exchange with which to acquire more of 
the capital goods they need to assist their own 
economic growth. Such an interchange can take 
place between the industrial and resource nations, 
the report states, “to the tremendous advantage of 
each.” The Commission rejects completely the 
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concept of United States “self-sufficiency” as 
amounting to “nothing more than a self-imposed 
blockade.” The report continues: 


The fact that nature distributed resources very un- 
evenly over the face of the earth in relation to human 
population and consumption alone argues in favor of in- 
creasing integration of the various national economies 
of the free world. But the hard political facts of mid- 
twentieth century add further great weight to the propo- 
sition that it will be to the mutual advantage of all 
freedom-loving peoples of the earth to achieve a greater 
measure of economic and political cooperation than ever 
before, founded on the principles of mutual help and 
respect. Such cooperation can succeed only if it is based 
on a clear understanding of the varying needs and re- 
sources of all the nations concerned, and the opportuni- 
ties which lie in mobilizing the strength of all to meet 
the particular weaknesses of each. 


On paper, the economic opportunities in free 
world cooperation to produce materials are tre- 
mendous ; they suggest a possible new era of world 
advancement dazzling in its promise. Unfortu- 
nately a great many problems, mostly man-made, 
lie in the path. Less developed countries today 
are highly conscious of the disparity between their 
own standards of living and those of more highly 
developed countries. They resent the stigma of 
“colonialism” which often attaches to economies 
heavily dependent on raw material exports. They 
remember the great depression of the 1930’s when 
falling prices for their big raw material exports 
wiped out their ability to buy the goods they 
needed from their more industrialized neighbors. 

On the other hand, individuals and corpora- 
tions with capital to invest in foreign raw ma- 
terials production hold back for fear of legal 
uncertainties, fear of expropriation, and the pos- 
sible impermanence of governments with whom 
they might make contracts. They fear arbitrary 
administration of import and export controls and 
limitations on the convertibility of their earnings 
into American dollars. At home, tariffs, “Buy 
American” legislation, and certain aspects of our 
tax laws add to the obstacles. 

It would be folly for policymakers in this or 
any other nation to assume that the present tur- 
moil of the world will work itself out in ideal 
fashion. The violent political upheavals of this 
century clearly have not yet spent their force. 
What happens internally in the less developed 
nations, and to their economic and political re- 
lations with the industrially advanced nations of 
the free world, will largely determine whether 
materials development can be used to help world 
progress. 

Enormous new investment would be needed for 
foreign resources expansion. Whereas the recent 
level of private U.S. investment in mining and 
smelting development abroad has averaged around 
$50 million a year, the Commission estimates that 
$100 mililon a year will be needed for the next 
25 years to fulfill free world needs for copper 
alone. 
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The Principle of Least Cost 

With the United States economy facing stronger 
and stronger pressures toward rising real costs 
of materials, this Commission believes that na- 
tional materials policy should be founded squarely 
on the principle of buying at the least cost possible 
for equivalent values. With growth pressing so 
heavily against our resource base we cannot » ees 
to legislate against this principle for the benefit 
of particular producer groups at the expense of 
our consumers and foreign neighbors, and ulti- 
mately with prejudice to our own economic growth 
and security. 

This cardinal principle of least cost has appli- 
cation to all major sectors of national materials 
policy: to development of domestic resources, to 
energy and technology, to imports of foreign ma- 
terials, and to security. Its application is most 
often challenged, however, with respect to imports 
and security. 

That our economy can best develop by obtain- 
ing its material at the lowest possible cost is most 
often attacked by those whose costs are higher 
than those of foreign competitors. It is they who 
ask for restriction of imports on the grounds of 
“protecting the American standard of living from 
the competition of lower paid foreign labor.” 
This argument is often buttressed with the asser- 
tion that we should strive to be as self-sufficient 
as possible in view of the security risks we face. 

The Commission feels strongly that this line of 
argument is fallacious and dangerous. The idea 
that the American standard of living must be pro- 
tected from low-cost foreign supplies based upon 
“cheap labor” is an idea based on unemployment 
psychology. In a full employment situation the 
supply of any material from abroad at a price 
below that of our domestic costs (provided it does 
not represent a temporary dumping), does not 
lower the standard of living but actually helps 
push it higher. In the United States it enables 
us to use manpower and equipment to better ad- 
vantage in making something that is worth more 
than the cheaper material that can be obtained 
from abroad. Abroad, our purchases will con- 
tribute to a strengthening of economic life and 
improvement of working conditions in the nations 
from whom we import. 

It is true that where our domestic industries 
face a considerable reduction in output, with em- 
ployees and capital unable to transfer quickly to 
more remunerative activities, the Government has 
the responsibility of easing the transition to the 
new situation. This, however, is hardly likely to 
be an important problem in the materials field, 
where even the declining industries are more likely 
to be faced with a shortage of manpower than 
with a surplus. 
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The Problem of Security 


As, in one material after another, we reach the 
stage at which we must turn abroad for additional 
supplies, the point may be raised that we are en- 
dangering our security by dependence on foreign 
sources; on “fair weather friends” whose supplies 
in time of war will not be available to us. 

This point is substantial enough for serious con- 
sideration. The issue must be defined. J¢ és to 
gain the greatest security at the lowest cost. 
Sometimes the least-cost route to security is to 
give special aid to domestic industry, sometimes 
it is not; when aid is indicated it is always best 
to tailor it to the specific situation. Self-suffi- 
ciency for many materials is impossible; for many 
others it is economic nonsense. It is certainly not 
true that for all materials an unqualified depend- 
ence on domestic supplies is the best in the end, 
even when physically possible. With some mate- 
rials, peacetime dependence on domestic supplies 
may mean such depletion that if war comes a re- 
serve which might otherwise have existed will 
have been destroyed. With some materials it is 
much more economical to depend upon expanded 
output in safe areas abroad and on stockpiles built 
in whole or in part on foreign supplies than to 
maintain a domestic industry behind elaborate 
and expensive protection. With some materials 
it may be advisable to maintain a domestic in- 
dustry which normally supplies only part of our 
requirements, but is capable of a rapid expansion. 
It is far from obvious that because we need a 
material desperately in wartime, the one best solu- 
tion is to maintain a high-cost domestic industry 
in peacetime. That may sometimes be proper, but 
it 1s not generally so, and our policy must be to 
make separate decisions based on examination of 
the particular merits of each case. 

The fallacy of self-sufficiency as a basic guide 
to a sound materials policy is that it costs too 
much, in every way. A 50-cent increase per bar- 
rel of petroleum or a 2-cent increase in the average 
price per pound of basic metals would add to our 
annual bill for these materials about $1.0 billion 
and $2.5 billion respectively. Yet it is not in 
dollars alone that the increased costs of self-sufli- 
ciency would be paid. Other countries in the free 
world find markets for their exports in the United 
States and we, to our profit, are a principal source 
of industrial products for them. Interferences 
with these normal channels of trade in the name 
of self-sufficiency would inevitably check economic 
growth both at home and abroad. The political 
consequences of self-sufficiency, with its accom- 
panying damage to carefully established security 
arrangements, would prove even more serious. 

The dimensions of the materials security prob- 
lem are far broader than the needs of the United 
States alone, for we have a real concern to see 
that our allies are likewise well supplied with 
materials to support their own military strengths. 
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If a war should cut off the flow of oil to Western 
Europe from the Middle East, the burden of fuel- 
ing Western Europe would fall heavily upon the 
oil producing nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
The problem then facing the United States of 
reconciling its own needs with those of its allies 
would transcend purely domestic considerations. 
For the United States and the rest of the free 
world the geography and logistics of a possible 
war, the greater mechanization of our armed 
forces, the superior care and protection of our 
manpower and the higher living standards of our 
people all put a heavier drain upon our resources 
than our adversaries are likely to encounter. 
Hence, to accomplish the same war ends, the free 
nations would require more materials than would 
the enemy. To meet or anticipate our needs from 
the supply side, we stockpile, and we seek reserve 
materials capacity in safe areas, domestic and 
foreign. On the supply side, civilian authority 
remains more or less in control. But on the 
demand side, the military, particularly in wartime, 
is in a commanding position. With each succes- 
sive war, and now with preparation against the 
contingency of another, the military has become 
a greater and greater claimant against the mate- 
rial of the whole economy. It would be impossible 
to fix a maximum percentage of military claims 
to the total economy and say “beyond this point 
you may not go.” But even though the point can- 
not be fixed it is known to exist—and to push mili- 
tary consumption beyond it is to collapse the 
civilian economy and hence, per se, to lose the war. 
Thus the military carries a heavy responsibility 
to use materials efficiently and to hold its demands 
to the lowest limits properly consistent with ade- 
quate military strength, both in peacetime and 
wartime. Progress has been made here in recent 
years, but there is room, and pressing need, for 
more. 


The Fundamental Concepts 


The report sums up the convictions of the Com- 
mission as follows: 


First, we share the belief of the American people in the 
principles of Growth. Where there may be any unbreak- 
able upper limits to the continuing growth of our economy 
we do not pretend to know, but it must be part of the 
materials task to examine all apparent limits. 

Second, we believe in private enterprise as the most 
efficacious way of performing industrial tasks in the 
United States. We believe in a minimum of interference 
with its patterns, but this does not mean we believe this 
minimum must be set at zero. Private enterprise itself 
has often asked for help or restraints from Government; 
we have thus long experienced a mixture of private and 
public influences on our economy. The Commission sees 
no reason either to blink this fact or to decry it, believ- 
ing that the co-existence of great private and public 
strength is not only desirable but essential to our 
preservation. 

Third, we believe that the destinies of the United States 
and the rest of the free non-Communist world are in- 
extricably bound together. Applied to the Materials 
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Problem, this belief implies that if the United States is 
to increase its imports of raw materials—as we believe 
it must—it must return in other forms strength for 
strength to match what it receives. If we fail to work 
for a rise in the standard of living of the rest of the free 
world, we thereby hamper and impede the further rise 
of our own, and equally lessen the chances of democracy 
to prosper and peace to reign the world over. 


The Recommendations of the Commission 


The Commission made over seventy recom- 
mendations to ease the materials problem and to 
ensure as far as possible against the threat of 
rising real costs. These recommendations appear 
in full in Volume I of the Commission’s report. 


To STIMULATE Foreign TRADE AND Oren up NEw 
Free Wortp MatertaL Sources— 


The Commission recommended that: 


The United States should negotiate government- 
to-government agreements with resource countries, 
designed to encourage and protect the enormous 
investment necessary to create new materials pro- 
duction abroad. (It was also the Commission’s 
view that United States representatives should en- 
courage a wider use of United Nations technical 
assistance in geological surveying and minerals 
exploration in the underdeveloped countries. ) 

The United States should expand, perhaps to 
as much as four million dollars a year, its own 
technical assistance along the lines of geological 
surveys, preliminary exploration and mining tech- 
nology advice, with assurances from the resource- 
countries’ governments that they will promote 
conditions favorable to developing new mineral 
resources discovered. 

When current emergency agencies eventually 
disband, a permanent agency should be empow- 
ered to make long-term purchase contracts, in- 
cluding price guarantees, with resource nations; 
to make loans for foreign materials production 
where special security interests justi assump- 
tion of risks beyond those assumable by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Legislation explicitly authorizing the Govern- 
ment to enter into management contracts for for- 
eign materials expansion should be enacted by the 
Congress. 

There should be permanent legislation empow- 
ering the elimination of duty, apart from recipro- 
cal action by other countries, when U.S. need for 
imports of a particular material becomes crucial. 
(The Commission believes there should also be 
expansion of authority under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act to reduce duties on raw materials 
in which the United States is deficient. ) 

The “Buy American” Act, characterized by the 
Commission as “a relic of depression psychology” 
should be repealed. 

There should be a continuing study of world 
materials demand and production, with statistics 
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maintained by the United Nations; special inter- 
national study groups should be set up when par- 
ticular difficulties are encountered, similar to those 
now reviewing wool, rubber and tin. (For re- 
ducing market instability the Commission saw 
promising possibilities in the multilateral con- 
tract, such as the International Wheat Agree- 
ment and in testing international buffer stocks as 
compensating inventories in a few materials.) 

Certain changes in the U. S. tax laws should be 
made to spur materials investment by U. S. citi- 
zens in foreign countries as follows: allowing tax- 
payers to elect annually between “per country” 
and “over-all limitation” in claiming credits on 
their U. S. tax bill for taxes paid abroad; permit- 
ting deferral of reporting income until actually 
received ; extending the privilege of filing consoli- 
dated returns with foreign subsidiaries; allowing 
stockholders in foreign corporations which have 
invested in exploration and development to treat 
part of their dividends as a tax-free return of 
capital rather than as taxable income. 


Bombing of Power Plants 
in North Korea 


Press release 516 dated June 30 


During the course of an informal private talk 
to members of the British Parliament on June 26, 
Secretary Acheson covered a variety of subjects 
concerning various areas of the world. At one 
point during his talk the Secretary made some 
remarks about the bombing of power plants in 
North Korea. There have been conflicting reports 
of what the Secretary actually said on this sub- 
ject. In view of this misunderstanding, Mr. 
Acheson on June 30 authorized the publication of 
the verbatim teat of his remarks concerning these 
bombings. His remarks follow: 


If I may digress for a moment, I shall make 
some remarks about a matter which is one of con- 
troversy and which I would not speak about in 
England were it not for the fact that this is off- 
the-record. I shall restrict my remarks to what I 
think it is my duty to say to you at this time. This 
is about the matter that you have been debating 
in the last 2 or 3 days. f 

You would ask me, I am sure, if I did not say 
this, two questions, and I should like to reply 
very frankly to both of them. One question you 
would ask is: Shouldn’t the British Government 
have been informed or consulted about this? To 
that, my answer would be “yes.” It should have 
been; indeed, it was our intention to do it. It is 
only as the result of what in the United States 
is known as a “snafu” that you were not consulted 
about it. : ; 

I am sure that you are wholly inexperienced 
in England with government errors. We, un- 
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fortunately, have had more familiarity with them 
and, due to the fact that one person was supposed 
to do something and thought another person was 
supposed to do something, you were not consulted. 
Therefore, you should have been. We have no 
question about that. 

If you ask me whether you had an absolute 
right to be consulted, I should say “no,” but I 
don’t want to argue about absolute right. 

What I want to say is that you are a partner of 
ours in this operation, and we wanted to consult 
you; we should have, and we recognize an error. 

Now you ask me whether this was a proper ac- 
tion. To that I say: Yes, a very proper action, an 
essential action. It was taken on milita 
grounds. It was to bomb five plants, four of whic 
were far removed from the frontier, one of which 
was on the frontier. We had not bombed these 
plants before because they had been dismantled, 
and we wished to preserve them in the event of 
unification of Korea. They had been put into 
operation once more; they were supplying most 
of the energy which was used not only by airfields 
which were operating against us but by radar 
which was directing fighters against our planes. 


Statement by Acting Secretary Bruce 
Press release 526 dated July 2 


Asked for a timetable of developments arising 
out of failure to inform the British of the con- 
templated action in bombing power installations 
in North Korea, Acting Secretary Bruce made the 
following extemporaneous statement at his press 
conference on July 2: 

“It would be very difficult for me to give you any 
chronological statement. But I might say this: 
the failure to inform the British of the contem- 
plated action was one which was due to a lack of 
coordination, if I may put it that way, between 
some of the departments of the Government. I 
think it is perfectly idle to try to ascribe the blame 
to one department or the other. There has been 
no difference of opinion between ourselves about 
it. We did not coordinate the action as we should 
have, and there it is.” 


U.S.-Philippine Cooperation 
Rebuilds Highway System 


Press release 509 dated June 30 


June 30, 1952, has been set as the official date for 
the close of the highway rehabilitation program 
in the Philippines. Beginning in the fall of 1945, 
teams of trained engineers and administrators 
from the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads have been 
working side by side with the Philippine Bureau 
of Public Works in the gigantic task of rehabili- 
tating the war-ravaged highway system in the 
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Philippines and extending it to serve the expand- 
ing needs of the country. 

Approximately 52 million dollars (104 million 
pesos) have been spent in the construction or re- 
construction of 263 bridges and 618 kilometers of 
highways. This work has put back in use all the 
highways existing before the war. In addition as 
a result of this program, many rich areas of the 
country are now receiving adequate highway serv- 
ice for the first time. As an example, the rich 
Cagayan Valley in north central Luzon will have 
all-weather highway connections with the rest of 
the island as bridges built with rehabilitation 
funds replace the seasonably inadequate ferries at 
several river crossings on Highway No. 5. 

Almost 4 years of war and enemy occupation 
had left the highway system in a deplorable state. 
Bridges had been blasted and ns se surfaces 
were shell-pocked and broken from the heavy 
military traffic. Even more noticeable was the 
surface deterioration caused by 4 years of 
neglected maintenance. Largely as a result of 
work done by the U.S. Army after the liberation, 
most of the important routes of travel were 
opened during 1945. However, much of that 
work was of a temporary, makeshift nature and 
permanent reconstruction was necessary. The 
United States recognized that the prompt re- 
habilitation of the highways was beyond the 
physical and financial resources of the young 
Philippine Republic. They recognized, too, the 
essential role adequate highways play in the 
physical well-being of a nation. This was par- 
ticularly true in the Philippines where the rail- 
road system, inadequate at best, had suffered equal 
if not greater damage during the war and where 
the very life of the young Republic depended upon 
free and ready movements of goods and people 
over the highways. 

In recognition of this need. as a gesture of 
good will and in a democratic effort to strengthen 
another government of free people in the postwar 
troubled world, the Congress of the United States 
by Public Law No. 370 (79th Cong., 2d sess.) allo- 
cated 40 million dollars to the i nning, design- 
ing, and building of such roads, essential streets, 
and bridges as might be necessary for the national 
defense and the economic rehabilitation and de- 
velopment of the Philippines. The U.S. Public 
Roads Administration (now the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads) was assigned to carry out this 
work. The highway-reconstruction project was 
but one of several rehabilitation programs pro- 
vided under that law. Those other programs, 
involving less extensive physical work, have all 
been successfully completed and the termination 
of the highway project brings to a close the United 
States’ share of the rehabilitation work. 

The work that is just finishing is a shining ex- 
ample of the cooperation that can be effected be- 
tween two independent countries when they join 
forces in mutual trust and respect. While the 
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U.S. Government has supplied the larger part 
of the funds, the Philippine Government did con- 
tribute to the extent of their resources so that the 
work could be extended to all parts of the country. 
Approximately 12 million dollars (24 million 
pesos), or one dollar in every four, was provided 
by the local pg out of their meager re- 
sources in addition to even larger sums expended 
for normal highway maintenance needs. All the 
work was done by Philippine contractors, with 
Philippine labor, working under the direction of 
the Philippine Bureau of Public Works. In the 
beginning the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads had 
to contribute heavily in technical direction and 
engineering. As the Bureau of Public Works re- 
built its organization, more and more of the tech- 
nical and administrative work was given into its 
charge until now, as the program draws to a close, 
only a handful of American engineers remain. 
The close of the rehabilitation program does 
not mean the end of highway construction. The 
phenomenal growth in motor vehicle registration 
and the awakening development of the country 
demand that the construction and expansion of 
the highway system continue. The aid provided 
by the United States has made up for the losses 
during the 4 years of war and occupation. The 
experience gained working alongside the Amer- 
ican technicians has qualified the Bureau of Public 
Works to continue with the expansion and de- 
velopment necessary to maintain the Philippine 
highway system in its service to the nation. 


Mr. Andrews To Visit 
Indonesia and Burma 


Press release 528 dated July 3 


Stanley Andrews, Point Four Administrator, 
will leave Washington July 5 for Djakarta and 
Rangoon to plan the continuation under the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration (Tca) of co- 
operative programs for economic development in 
Indonesia and Burma. 

Mr. Andrews is scheduled to be in Djakarta 
July 10-14 for discussions with officials of the 
Indonesia Government and the U.S. economic 
mission and in Rangoon for discussions with U.S. 
and Burma Government officials July 15-19. He 
plans to return to the United States via the 
Pacific, stopping briefly in Tokyo and reaching 
San Francisco about July 23. 

During fiscal year 1952, U.S. authorized eco- 
nomic aid to Burma amounted to 14 million dol- 
lars and to Indonesia to 8 million dollars. Both 
programs emphasized the development of agri- 
culture, health, education, small industry, trans- 
portation, and public administration and were 
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similar in many respects to Point Four programs 
administered by Tca in other countries. 

U.S. economic aid in Indonesia and Burma has 
been administered by the Mutual Security Agency 
(Msa). The transfer of administrative respon- 
sibility from Msa to Tca took place in accordance 
with the provision of the new cudatien, Under 
the new Mutual Security Act (Public Law 400 of 
June 20, 1952) the Mutual Security Agency from 
now on will administer programs which directly 
support military preparedness and mutual de- 
fense, while the Tca will administer the long-term 
Point Four programs authorized by the Act for 
International Development. 


Point Four Programs 


Afghanistan 
Press release 515 dated June 30 


Help in overcoming effects of ravages during the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries by Genghis 
Khan and Tamerlane on vital irrigation works in 
the Helmand Valley of southwest Afghanistan is 
among provisions of an allocation of $348,740 of 
Point Four funds made June 30 for that country 
by the Technical Cooperation Administration 
(Tca) of the Department of State. 

Afghanistan, with 12 million people, is a land- 
locked country, largely pastoral and agricultural, 
lying strategically between the U.S.S.R., Paki- 
stan, and Iran. 

The authorization includes $93,446 to supply 
American technicians and some needed equip- 
ment to assist the Afghans in settling families on 
existing land and on an estimated 800,000 acres 
of newly arable areas expected to result from 
irrigation works financed by the Government of 
Afghanistan and a $21 million loan from the U.S. 
Export-Import Bank. The Tca program also 
embraces educational and agricultural projects, 
including aerial spraying against the age-old 
desert locust menace. The Tca is cooperating 
with the United Nations in the technical assist- 
ance offered to Afghanistan and is preparing to 
pool efforts in a development plan in the Helmand 
Valley. 

The seven U.S. experts in the valley will include 
a chief of the technical mission, land reclamation 
and settlement officers, an agronomist, and agricul- 
tural extension specialists, one with experience in 
forestry. 

A system of dams and canals, with laterals and 
ditches, utilizing the Helmand and Arghand Ab 
Rivers, constitutes the irrigation project. The 
Arghand Ab Dam and a diversion dam have been 
completed, and the remaining structure across 
the Helmand River—the Kajaki Dam—is expected 
to be ready for water storage in 1953. An Amer- 
ican engineering firm, Morrison-Knudsen of 
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Boise, Idaho, began large-scale construction work 
6 years ago upon invitation of King Mohammed 
Zahir Shah, who used foreign exchange accumu- 
lated during World War II and the Export-Im- 
port Bank loan to finance the project. 

Also included in the present authorization is 
$69,519 for education, $75,675 for 16 Afghan 
trainees in agriculture, coal mining, irrigation and 
education, and $43,300 for locust control. 

The Mongol conquests of Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane swept from China as far as the Balkans 
before receding. Ruins of ancient cities and civil- 
ized amenities remain among the present day vil- 
lages dotting the relatively narrow cultivated 
strip beyond which stretches the alluvial desert to 
be reclaimed by the development. 

Wheat cultivation and sheep raising are the 
country’s principal occupations, and its chief ex- 
ports are karakul, fruit, nuts, and wool. Its 
industries now consist of two cotton textile and 
two woolen mills, a beet sugar refinery, a canning 
factory, and a few small power stations. 


Lebanon 
Press release 511 dated June 30 


The Governments of the United States and 
Lebanon have signed a program agreement out- 
lining a broad scope of activities to be undertaken 
through the Point Four Program, the Department 
of State announced June 30. The U.S. contribu- 
tion has been set at $3,100,000. 

The signing of this agreement brings the United 
States into a partnership for technical cooperation 
with another of the Middle Eastern nations. 
Under the agreement an extensive list of projects 
is scheduled with major emphasis on agriculture, 
health and sanitation, and natural resources de- 
velopment. Other broad project categories in- 
clude education and training grants, social affairs, 
and transport and communications. 

More than two-thirds of Lebanon’s people live 
on farms, and agriculture forms the principal sup- 
port of the country. The Point Four Program 
includes a number of agricultural projects, such 
as animal husbandry, irrigation, marketing, co- 
operatives, agronomy, and agricultural credit. 
All are closely related as components of a broad 
rural-improvement program with concentration 
on food production. 

In the field of natural resources, projects will 
be carried on in village water development and 
salt-water fisheries. Work will also continue in 
surveys connected with the Litani River basin. 
The development of this 125-mile-long river val- 
ley is of prime importance in a country only 4,000 
square miles in area with a population of over 
1,200,000. 

Health and sanitation programs are also of 
major importance in the new agreement. Pri- 
mary projects are village health and medical serv- 
ices and the construction of a central public health 
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laboratory, considered to be the key to the nation’s 
public health efforts. 

The Point Four education programs are aimed 
at the establishment of primary and secondary 
schools and include teacher training as a basis for 
long-range progress in this important field. 

In social affairs, a portion of the total program 
fund is being set aside for demonstration projects 
in housing, which will serve as a guide i pro- 
posed slum-clearance work. 

Another major allotment is in the field of train- 
ing, with grants established for the training of 
Lebanese nationals in the United States. These 
students must agree to spend a year in the public 
service of the government after completion of 
their courses. There are also courses set up at the 
American University of Beirut through an earlier 
Point Four grant which are open to qualified stu- 
dents from the other Arab states. They will form 
a nucleus of experts and teachers for the further 
spreading of technical knowledge. 

The agreement was signed June 26 at Beirut. 


Pakistan 
Press release 518 dated July 1 


The Department of State on July 1 announced 
the details of a broad program of internal develop- 
ment in Pakistan to be undertaken with U.S. co- 
operation under the Point Four Program. An 
agreement outlining the specific projects to 
be carried out was signed June 30, providing for 
the expenditure of $10,000,000 of U.S. funds. 

The agreement was signed in New York by 
Jonathan Bingham, Deputy Administrator of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration, for the 
United States, and by Said Hasan, Joint Secre- 
tary, Ministry for Economic Affairs, who is in the 
United States attending sessions of Unesco as a 
representative of his country, for Pakistan. 

Matching funds in rupees, equivalent to a mini- 
mum of $10,000,000, are to be provided by 
Pakistan for the projects. 

The new agreement covers specific activities to 
be undertaken under the terms of the Point Four 
Program agreement signed by the two govern- 
ments on February 2, 1952.’ 

One outstanding project, to which $2,390,000 of 
U.S. funds will be devoted, consists of a rural 
agricultural-industrial development program 
covering improved methods of crop and livestock 
production, marketing and home management; 
health and education; village industries, notably 
handicrafts; and cooperative organizations in 
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marketing, purchasing, and rural credit. Some 
600,000 persons in approximately 1,000 villages 
will be reached through this work in the first year 
of operation. 

This is considered the beginning of a long- 
range village development program planned on 
such a simple scale that the provinces can carry 
forward the work after only a brief period of 
assistance from the Pakistan and U.S. Govern- 
ments. Institutes for training the necessary vil- 
lage workers for this program are to be attached 
to four provincial agricultural colleges, with the 
United States furnishing some of the teachers and 
equipment. 

A major provision is $4,000,000 for a fertilizer 
plant at Mianwali, in the West Punjab, to pro- 
duce 50,000 tons of ammonium sulphate annually 
toward meeting Pakistan’s need for this aid to 
food production. In addition, 10,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer will be imported with Point Four funds, 
most of it to be sold to farmers for purposes of 
large-scale demonstration, which is expected to 
increase food grain production by about 20,000 
tons this first year. 

Another outstanding provision is $1,100,000 
toward a road demonstration and transportation 
project in East Pakistan where floods of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra Rivers and their tribu- 
taries have cut off farmers from markets for 
extended periods. 

Health measures include making available DDT 
for use in preventing disease among some 5,000,- 
000 refugees in Pakistani communities, a field in 
which U.N. health personnel are actively training 
local technicians. 

Tca administrator Stanley Andrews pointed 
out that: 


In its 4%, years of independence, Pakistan, with 80 
millions of people, has made remarkable progress. It 
has a stable government which is progressive and deter- 
mined to improve the income and living standards of the 
people. It has a 6-year program of economic and social 
betterment comprising more than 100 projects. Many of 
these are being financed and carried out entirely by 
Pakistan. For fiscal year 1951-52 alone, $175,000,000 in 
rupees is being supplied by the National Government and 
$150,000,000 in rupees by the Provincial Government. 
External aid is also being supplied by U.N. organizations, 
the Ford Foundation, and the Colombo Plan. 


There are now 60 Pakistanis training in the 
United States under earlier Point Four grants. 
The number will be increased to 200 by the new 
agreement. The over-all intent of the training 
program is to provide local experts to continue 
activity uninterrupted in future years. 








Europe’s Voluntary Unity 


by Perle Mesta 
Minister to Luxembourg * 


There never was a time when international ques- 
tions so demanded the attention of all people. It 
is no longer a question of “let Washington worry.” 
We have all got to worry. And we have plenty 
to worry about. 

I am, by nature, an optimist. But there is no 
blinking the facts. We, the free peoples, either 
win through this present crisis or freedom itself 
goes down. If we lose that, we lose everything. 
I doubt if very many of us present here this even- 
ing would see the day when we would be free 
again. 

That sounds very discouraging. Iam not, how- 
ever, discouraged. For I do believe we will win. 
Almost day by day, I seem to see the scales tipping 
in our favor. 

Luxembourg has been called the cross road of 
Europe. It is, indeed, about as good a place as 
one could find to get the pulse of Europe. 

I have seen and talked to many of Europe’s 
leading statesmen. I have talked to professional 
and business people—to workers and to farmers. 

I find the attitude of these people amazing. 

These people have just come through the great- 
est and most destructive war in all history. They 
live today almost in the shadow of the Hammer 
and the Sickle. 

The threat under which we all live is very near 
to them. It is an ever-present danger. 

And yet these people have their heads up. They 
have performed miracles of faith and courage. 

When I try to be specific, I find it difficult to 
pick out just one development to mention first. 
All are important. 

Take, for example, the agreements signed re- 
cently at Bonn and Paris. 

As Secretary Acheson said of them: 

“These agreements touch the lives of everyone 
of us. They represent the birth of a new Ger- 
many, a new Europe, and a new period in 
history.” 

Briefly, these agreements do three things. 
They end the Occupation of Germany. They 
create a new European Defense Community in 
which Germany will be a part. They extend the 
mutual guaranties of help against armed attack 
among all the members of this new European De- 
fense Community and all the Naro nations. 

This is what this means. Just a few years ago 
these nations were at war. That war left death 


*Excerpts from an address made before the Interna- 
tional Federation of Business and Professional Women, 
New York, on June 26 and released to the press on the 
same date. 
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and destruction in its wake unprecedented in 
history. 

Traditionally, the heritage of war is hatred. 
The Europeans have known such hatred over the 
centuries. Today, they turn their backs upon it. 
They have chosen rather to build peace and to 
make their friendship the basis of that peace. 

This same spirit gave birth to the Schuman 
Plan, only last week finally ratified by the parlia- 
ments of all the nations involved. Here is a plan 
not only for peace, but peace with prosperity— 
prosperity for all. 

I would like to talk, if I had time, of Nato. 
Much of Nato’s success, unquestionably, is due to 
General Eisenhower’s magnificent efforts. But 
General Eisenhower would have been powerless 
if the spirit to cooperate had not been there. 

Generations of statesmen and thinkers have ad- 
vocated what has been accomplished in Europe 
these past few years. Dante is the first name that 
comes tomy mind. He probably wasn’t the first, 
however, and there have on a host of others. 

There have been attempts to bring about such 
unity by force among the European peoples. We 
need think only of Hitler’s “new order” for 
Europe. Happily this did not succeed. 

On the other hand, you and I have lived to see 
a great idea—a voluntary European unity—being 
put into effect. We are seeing it work. 

It would be highly egotistical for me to claim, 
as an American, that the United States was re- 
sponsible for all of this miracle. We were not. 
The credit belongs to those wise and farsighted 
European statesmen who have put humanity be- 
fore nationalistic prejudice. It belongs to them 
and the millions and millions of Europeans, just 
the plain people, who have backed these men. 

Our foreign policy, however, has helped. 
Wherever and whenever it was possible, we have 
backed the European leaders to the limit. We did 
not create, but we have fostered. 

That is something, I think, in which we all— 
all Americans—can take pride. For we have 
backed our Government. We have backed it not 
only financially but with our moral support. 

I said I was an optimist. Looking back over the 
last few decades, I see many reasons for being 
just that. It isn’t that mankind has changed, but 
his thinking most certainly has. 

Certainly, we still have a long way to go. There 
are many and great injustices still existing in 
not only the world but in our own country. But 
we have shown amazing capacity for progress. 
And I, personally, see no reason why this progress 
should not continue. 

Again, I am not unaware of the great dangers 
threatening us. But we are meeting them. And 
we are meeting them together. We are meeting 
them with faith in each other and courage in our 
hearts. Backed by that faith and courage, if we 
stay together, I have no doubt of the outcome. 
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Preliminary Step Taken Toward Construction 


of St. Lawrence Seaway by Canada 


U.S., CANADA SUBMIT APPLICATION TO JOINT COMMISSION 


FOR APPROVAL OF POWER DEVELOPMENT 


Press release 506 dated June 30 


The Department of State announced on June 
30 that an application has been submitted by the 
U.S. Government to the International Joint Com- 
mission for an order of approval of the construc- 
tion of works for power development in the Inter- 
national Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence 
River. The Canadian Government has also sub- 
mitted a concurrent application in Ottawa. 

Agreement was reached on the final details of 
the applications by the two Governments at a 
meeting in Washington on June 30 between 
Acting Secretary Bruce and the Canadian Min- 
ister of Transport, Lionel Chevrier. At the meet- 
ing in Washington, Mr. Bruce and the Canadian 
Ambassador, H. H. Wrong, exchanged notes in 
which the Ambassador reiterated the intention of 
the Canadian Government to construct a deep-sea 
waterway from Montreal to Lake Erie when ar- 
rangements have been completed for power de- 
velopment.! The seaway, to be built on the Ca- 
nadian side of the international boundary, will be 
constructed as nearly as possible concurrently with 
the power development. 

Texts of the Canadian and U. S. notes of June 
30 follow. 


Canadian Note 


Sir, 

I have the honour to refer to our exchange of 
notes of January 11, 1952, relating to the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and Power Project. In my note to 
you, I informed you that the Canadian Govern- 
ment is prepared to proceed with the construction 


1At a meeting in Washington on Sept. 8, 1951, Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent of Canada informed President 
Truman of Canada’s willingness to construct the seaway 
as a Canadian project and to make arrangements with 
the appropriate U.S. authority for the required power 
development. The President expressed his preference for 
joint United States-Canadian action on the seaway but 
said he would support Canadian action if an early com- 
mencement on the joint development does not prove 
possible. See BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1951, p. 581. 
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of the seaway as soon as appropriate arrangements 
can be made for the construction of the power 
base of the project as well. 

I have been instructed by my Government to 
inform you that, when all arrangements have been 
made to ensure the completion of the power phase 
of the St. Lawrence project, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment will construct locks and canals on the 
Canadian side of the International Boundary to 
provide for deep-water navigation to the standard 
— in the proposed agreement between 

anada and the United States for the develop- 
ment of navigation and power in the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Basin, signed March 19, 1941, and 
in accordance with the specifications of the Joint 
Board of Engineers, dated November 16, 1926, and 
that such deep-water navigation shall be provided 
as nearly as possible concurrently with the com- 
pletion of the power phase of the St. Lawrence 
project. 

The undertaking of the Government of Canada 
with respect to these deep-water navigation facili- 
ties is based on the assumption that it will not be 
possible in the immediate future to obtain Con- 
gressional approval of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Basin Agreement of 1941. As it has been 
determined that power can be developed economi- 
cally, without the seaway, in the International 
Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River and as 
there has been clear evidence that entities in both 
Canada and the United States are prepared to 
develop power on such a basis, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has, with Parliamentary approval, com- 
mitted itself to provide and maintain whatever 
additional works may be required to allow unin- 


terrupted 27-foot navigation between Lake Erie 


and the Port of Montreal, subject to satisfactory 
arrangements being made to ensure the develop- 
ment of power. 

Canada’s undertaking to provide the seaway is 
redicated on the construction and maintenance 
y suitable entities in Canada and the United 

States of a sound power project in the Interna- 
tional Rapids Section. The features of such a 
power project are described in section 8 of the 
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oe to be submitted to the International 
oint Commission by the Governments of Canada 
and of the United States. They are also described 
in the Agreement of December 3, 1951, between 
the Government of Canada and the Government 
of Ontario, forming part of the International 
Rapids Power Development Act, Chapter 13 of 
the Statutes of Canada, 1951, (Second Session), 
a copy of which is attached hereto. The Canadian 
Government wishes to make it clear that, even 
were the seaway not to be constructed, Canada 
would not give its approval to any power develop- 
ment scheme in the Tesccnntions! Rapids Section 
of the St. Lawrence River which omitted any of 
the features so described. 

However, in order to ensure that construction 
of both the power project and the deep waterway 
may be commenced without any further delay and 
notwithstanding— 

(a) that the power-developing entities would 
be required, if power were to be developed alone, 
to provide for continuance of 14-foot navigation 
(such provision was indeed made in the 1948 
applications by the Province of Ontario and 
the State of New York), and that the Canadian 
Government’s commitment to provide concur- 
rently a deep waterway between Lake Erie and 
the Port of Montreal does not alter the basic 
principle that any entity developing power in 
boundary waters must make adequate provision 
for the maintenance of existing navigation fa- 
cilities, and 

(b) that, in view of the clear priority given to 

navigation over power by Article VIII of the 

1909 Boundary Waters Treaty, provision of 

channeling to the extent specified in the Annex 

to the 1951 Canada-Ontario Agreement referred 
to above is reasonable and in conformity with 

Canadian practice, 
the Canadian Government is now prepared to 
agree— 

(a) that the amount to be paid to Canada, as 

specified in the Agreement of December 3, 1951, 

between Canada and Ontario, in lieu of the con- 

struction by the power-developing entities of 

facilities required for the continuance of 14- 

foot navigation, be excluded from the total cost 

of the power project to be divided between the 

Canadian and United States power-developing 

entities, in consideration of the fact that actual 

replacement of 14-foot navigation facilities will 
be rendered unnecessary by reason of the con- 
current construction of the deep waterway in 

Canada, and 

(b) that the Authority to be established pur- 
suant to the provisions of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Authority Act, Chapter 24 of the Statutes 
of Canada, 1951 (Second Session), contribute 
$15 million towards the cost of the channel en- 
largement which the power-developing entities 
must undertake in the St. Lawrence River, as set 
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out in paragraph 4 of the Annex of the Canada- 

Ontario Agreement of December 3, 1951, and in 

section 8 of the applications to the International 

Joint Commission, in consideration of the bene- 

fits which will accrue to navigation from such 

channel enlargement. 

I understand that your Government approves 
the arrangements outlined in this note and that 
it is further agreed, subject to the modifications 
outlined in the preceding paragraph, that the Gov- 
ernment of Canada and the Government of the 
United States will request the International Joint 
Commission to allocate equally between the two 
power-developing entities the cost of all the fea- 
tures described in Section 8 of the applications to 
the International Joint Commission and in the 
Agreement of December 3, 1951, between Canada 
and Ontario. 

Accept [etc.] 

Hume Wrone 


United States Note 


EXcELLENCY: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note of June 30, 1952, in which you inform 
me that your Government, when all arrangements 
have been made to ensure the completion of the 
power phase of the St. Lawrence project, will con- 
struct locks and canals on the Canadian side of the 
International Boundary to provide deep-water 
navigation to the standard specified in the pro- 

osed agreement between the United States and 
Yanada for the development of navigation and 
power in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, 
signed March 19, 1941, and in accordance with the 
specifications of the Joint Board of Engineers, 
dated November 16, 1926, and that such deep- 
water navigation shall be provided as nearly as 
possible concurrently with the completion of the 
power phase of the St. Lawrence project. 

My Government approves the arrangements set 
forth in your note and, subject to the modifications 
there proposed and outlined below, agrees to re- 
quest the International Joint Commission to al- 
locate equally between the power-developing en- 
tities the cost of all the features described in Sec- 
tion 8 of the applications to the International 
Joint Commission and in the Agreement of De- 
cember 9, 1951, between the Governments of Can- 
ada and Ontario. 

These modifications are: 

(a) the amount to be paid to Canada, as speci- 
fied by the Agreement of December 3, 1951, be- 
tween Canada and Ontario, in lieu of the con- 
struction by the power-developing entities of 
facilities required for the continuance of 14-foot 
navigation, be excluded from the total cost of the 
power project to be divided between the Canadian 
and United States power-developing entities, in 
consideration of the fact that actual replacement 
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of 14-foot navigation facilities will be rendered 
unnecessary by reason of the concurrent construc- 
tion of the deep waterway in Canada, and 

(b) that the Authority to be established pur- 
suant to the provisions of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Authority Act, chapter 24 of the Statutes of 
Canada, 1951 (Second Session), contribute $15 
million toward the cost of channel enlargement 
which the power developing entities must under- 
take in the St. Lawrence River, as set out in Sec- 
tion 8 of the applications to the International 
Joint Commission and in paragraph 4 of the 
Annex to the Canadian-Ontario Agreement of 
December 3, 1951, in consideration of the benefits 
which will accrue to navigation from such chan- 
ne] enlargement. 

Accept [etc.]. 


Davin Bruce 


U.S., Canadz Refer Lake Ontario 
Complaints to Joint Commission 


The Department of State announced on June 
25 that the United States and Canada had agreed 
upon terms of a reference which was forwarded 
on that date to the International Joint Commis- 
sion—United States and Canada—relating to the 
high level of water in Lake Ontario. 

esidents along the shores of Lake Ontario have 
complained regarding serious damage to their 
property as a result of the cliemcene: e high 
level of water in Lake Ontario.’ Some of the 
complainants considered that the high level was 
caused to a considerable extent by the Gut Dam 
constructed in the St. Lawrence River by the 
Canadian Government in 1903-04 and by the di- 
version of the waters of the Long Lac and Ogoki 
Rivers from Hudson Bay into Lake Superior. 
The diversion of waters of Lake Michigan through 
the Sanitary Drainage Canal at Chicago was also 
an element which was considered of importance in 
regard to the present situation. 

In order that all possible methods of remedying 
this unfortunate situation might be considered and 
all possible measures taken to provide relief, the 
United States requested, and Canada has agreed, 
to have this matter referred to the Commission in 
accordance with the provisions of article TX of 
the treaty signed on January 11, 1909, relating to 
boundary waters. 


? BULLETIN of June 9, 1952, p. 903. 
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Supplementary Extradition 
Convention With Canada 


Press release 508 dated June 30 


The Department of State has been informed 
that the Sonndion Parliament has approved a 
Supplementary Extradition Convention with the 
United States which covers securities frauds.’ 
The U.S. Senate has already given its consent to 
ratification. The convention was signed at Ot- 
tawa on October 26, 1951, and amends the Ex- 
tradition Convention of December 13, 1900. 

For some years governmental authorities in 
both countries have been concerned over the activ- 
ities of a small group of stock promoters in 
Canada who have carried out securities frauds 
involving millions of dollars annually through 
sales in the United States. Existing extradition 
arrangements proved unsatisfactory to cope with 
the techniques of these brokers who operated 
through mass mail campaigns and extensive tele- 
phone solicitation. 

The Supplementary Convention redefines the 
list of offenses for which extradition can be had 
and adds the crime of mail fraud for the first time. 

The new convention will go into effect when 
instruments of ratification are exchanged. 


Senate Ratifies German Treaty 
and NATO Protocol 


Press Conference Statement by Acting Secretary 
Bruce 


Press release 525 dated July 2 


In response to a request for comment on Sena- 
torial consent to ratification of the German Con- 
tractual Agreements and the NATO Protocol, 
Acting Secretary Bruce made the following ex- 
temporaneous statement at his press conference on 
July 2: 


I think the action of the Senate was simply 
magnificent, and with a very encouraging major- 
ity. I think it will be very heartening indeed to 
the foreign countries which later on have to con- 
sider the ratification of the treaty and the protocol. 
I think we have set an extremely good example. 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 3, 1951, p. 908. 

* The Senate on July 1 ratified the German Contractual 
Agreements by a vote of 77 to 5 and on the same date 
ratified the Nato Protocol by a vote of 71 to 5. For text 
of the latter document and for summaries of the German 
agreements, see BULLETIN of June 9, 1952, p. 888 and 
p. 896. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Increasing the Safety of the World’s Shipping 


THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC CONFERENCE 


by Commander Leonard S. Hubbard 


US. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce 


The International Hydrographic Conference 
met at Monte Carlo, Monaco, for its sixth quin- 
——— session from April 29 to May 9, 1952. 

elegates from 24 of the 28 member states? con- 
vened at the permanent headquarters of the Inter- 
national Rieesnhin Bureau (Ins) to resolve 
administrative and technical problems relating to 
the activities of the Bureau and to review its 
achievements and program. The United States 
was represented by two a Capt. Earl O. 
Heaton, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department 
of Commerce, and Capt. George F. Kennedy, 
U.S.N.R., Navy Hydrographic Office, Department 
of Defense, and by three technical advisers, H. R. 
Edmondson of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Guillermo Medina and William G. Watt, both 
of the Navy Hydrographic Office. 

At its opening session, the Conference divided 
itself into working committees on charts, tides, 
nautical documents, revision of resolutions, work 
of the Bureau, statutes, eligibility of candidates, 
and finance. These eight committees, one of which 
was headed by a U.S. delegate and two of which 
had a U.S. delegate as vice chairman, considered 
technical proposals and problems submitted by 
the member states and by the Ins directing com- 
mittee, and also made appropriate recommenda- 


*Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, 
Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, 
Monaco, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Thailand, the United States, Uruguay, and Yugo- 
slavia; the 24th member represented consists of Great 
Britain, Australia, and New Zealand, operating as a unit. 
Four members, China, Poland, Turkey, and the Union of 
South Africa were not represented. Belgium and Iceland 
sent observers. 
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tions to the Conference in plenary session. The 
U.S. delegation believes that most of the technical 
proposals adopted are consistent with established 
policies and procedures of the United States.? 

In 1939, at the invitation of the British Ad- 
miralty, the principal maritime states sent dele- 
gates to a conference of hydrographers at London. 
This conference, in which the United States par- 
ticipated, recognizing that maritime nations have 
a community interest in the compilation of ac- 
curate and standardized information on the coasts 
and coastal waters of the world and in the free 
exchange of this information, decided to establish 
an international bureau of hydrography to func- 
tion on a permanent basis, through elected direc- 
tors and a secretary general together with a tech- 
nical and administrative staff, all financed by the 
maritime member states. The Principality of 
Monaco donated the headquarters building and 
provided utility services. The United States, an 
active member since 1921, was instrumental in 
keeping the Bureau intact during World War II. 
Full activity was resumed after the war, and the 
Fifth International Hydrographic Conference 
was held in 1947 at Monte Carlo. 

The Bureau coordinates and encourages stand- 
ardization on an international basis of the efforts 
of the national hydrographic offices and promotes 
the facility and safety of navigation in all the 
seas of the world. It provides a medium for free 
exchange of basic information in the form of 


? Details of the work of the various committees and 
verbatim reports of the plenary sessions will be printed 
in the “Report of the Proceedings of the Sixth Inter- 
national Hydrographic Conference” and distributed to 
member states by the International Hydrographic Bureau. 
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hydrographic surveys and up-to-date charts, as 
well as of comprehensive descriptions of coasts, 
ports, and navigation aids and of improved survey 
methods and navigational techniques as developed 
by national interest. 

Millions of nautical charts are printed in Wash- 
ington every year. The U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Department of Commerce, prepares and 
issues charts and related publications on the 
coastal waters of the United States and its pos- 
sessions (Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands). The U.S. Navy 
Hydrographic Office, Department of Defense, pre- 
pares and issues charts and publications on all of 
the other coastal waters and oceans of the world. 
United States participation in the work of the 
International Hydrographic Bureau is _princi- 
pally through the services of these two offices. 

Nautical charts are used by the fighting ships of 
the Navy and by vessels of the Merchant Marine 
plying domestic and foreign waters. The Navy 
protects the national welfare and our foreign com- 
merce; the merchant fleet transports a large part 
of our foreign commerce, the annual total value 
of which exceeds 12 billion dollars in exports and 
6 billion dollars in imports. The yachting fleet 
of this country, consisting of approximately 450,- 
000 yachts and small craft, also demands a great 
number of charts each year. Moreover, some 
14,000 fishing craft use charts to aid in locating 
fishing banks. 


Importance of Nautical Charts 


Nautical charts are the navigator’s road maps, 
but they are far more vital to him than road maps 
are to an automobile tourist. No visible sign- 
posts mark the sea lanes. Charts show what is 
under the water—the deeps and shoals, the sub- 
merged hills and valleys under the sea. Charts 
also portray the shoreline, the bays and head- 
lands, lighthouses, and other aids to the navigator. 
On a large modern vessel worth millions of dollars 
and moving at high speed, the navigator must 
know at all times exactly where his vessel is and 
where he must guide it to reach his destination in 
the least possible time, consistent with safety. 

The navigator on such a ship has certain elec- 
tronic devices at his disposal to aid him in know- 
ing his position and the depth of water under his 
ship. In coastal waters, he looks at a radar 
screen, which is somewhat like a television screen, 
and sees a picture of the coastline and other above- 
water objects. He can also quickly determine the 
distance and direction of any object seen on the 
screen. In offshore waters, the navigator can 
manipulate the dials of another electronic device, 
called loran, to find his distances from shore con- 
trol-stations. A glance at a flashing light or at 
a trace on a graph of a third electronic instru- 
ment, called an echo-sounder, shows the depth of 
water under his vessel. Having found the dis- 
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tances from points on shore and the depths under 
the vessel from these electronic instruments, the 
navigator can spot his position on a chart. 

A modern chart is designed to utilize the infor- 
mation furnished by radar, loran, and echo-sound- 
ers to best advantage. It shows the shapes of 
coastal areas with shaded contouring, each succes- 
sively darker shade simulating the image seen on 
the radar screen at successively greater distances 
offshore. A lattice-like grid of fine lines over the 
chart, representing the loran-station readings, aids 
the navigator in plotting his position. Depth 
curves of the ocean bottom, like the contour lines 
of a land map, show the navigator where he must 
be to match the depths he reads on his echo- 
sounder. Such is a modern chart, but before it 
can be printed an enormous amount of informa- 
tion must be obtained, both of the land areas and 
of the sea areas. 


Surveying Water Areas 


Land-surveys furnish the basis and the tie-in 
points for the surveys of the water areas. Most of 
us have seen land-surveyors at work, measuring 
distances and angles with tapes and transit-like in- 
struments and photographing land areas from the 
air. We are not, however, so familiar with the 
operations which produce surveys of the water 
areas, called hydrography. Hydrography meas- 
ures the depths and locates the positions of the 
depths. It finds out “how deep” and “where,” so 
that all features of the bottom and the adjacent 
shores may be delineated on the charts. These 
operations must naturally be performed by or 
from vessels. 

The United States maintains 13 survey vessels, 
each with from 60 to 400 men aboard. A typical 
survey vessel, which is between 150 and 420 feet 
long, has on her boat deck four to six launches, 
and in addition whaleboats, dinghies, and skiffs. 
During the recent conference, survey vessels of 
England and France and the U.S. Hydrographic 
Survey Group One, consisting of the U.S.S. 
Maury, the U.S.S. Stallion, and the U.S.S. Al/e- 
gheny, called at the port of Monte Carlo and gave 
the delegates an opportunity to observe techniques 
and inspect equipment employed by different na- 
tions. Great interest was displayed in the ex- 
hibition provided by the helicopter attached to 
the USS. Maury which demonstrated lowering 
supplies from the air and hovering. The presi- 
dent of the Conference, on behalf of its members, 
expressed appreciation to the United States for 
making its survey vessels available for inspection 
by the conference representatives. 

When a survey vessel arrives in a new region to 
be charted, one of its first tasks is to establish 
ground or shore control and to map the shoreline. 
Working parties ashore construct beacon-like sig- 
nals along the shoreline—conspicuous signals that 
men on the launches and the vessel can see when 
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they are measuring the depths under the water. 
Other working parties establish electronic control- 
stations and erect radio masts that are used to 
control the positions of the vessel and the launches 
when the beacon-like signals cannot be seen. 
Finally, survey parties determine the location of 
the beacon signals and the radio masts, and tie-in 
points on the ground that show on aerial photo- 
graphs, so that the shoreline can be mapped in 
its true position from the photographs. 

With the shore control established and plotted 
on work sheets, the survey vessel and the launches 
start actual hydrographic surveying. Vessel and 
launches track back and forth across the water 
areas in straight lines, each line parallel to the 
preceding, as a farmer plows a field. As the 
vessel and the launches travel along the sounding 
lines, electronically controlled echo-depth sound- 
ers trace a continuous profile on a roll of graph 
paper of the ups and downs of the sea bottom 
passed over. While sounding, the hydrographers 
keep track of and guide the path of the vessel and 
immediately plot the measured points on work 
sheets, called the hydrographic sheets, which be- 
come filled with row after row of depth figures. 

When the signals on shore cannot be seen, elec- 
tronic instruments are used to determine the posi- 
tion of the sounding craft. One of the most use- 
ful of these is shoran, a special type of radar which 
measures the distance to two shore receiving sta- 
tions. With shoran controlling, the navigator 
knows his exact position at all times, and sound- 
ings can be taken both day and night in foggy, 
rainy, or clear weather. 

Since the surface of the sea rises and falls with 
the tide, the height of the tide must be known 
continuously in order to correct the depth read- 
ings to the plane of low water. Automatic, clock- 
run instruments are set up near the shore to record 
a continuous graph curve of the rise and fall of 
the tide. During the hydrographic operations, 
observers also measure the deviation of a compass 
needle from true north. This deviation will be 
shown on the compass rose printed on the nautical 
charts. 


Preparing the Chart 


When the field work is completed, the hydro- 
graphic sheets and the accompanying records are 
shipped to Washington, where cartographers re- 
duce and condense the scale and carefully select 
those soundings which will best picture the sea 
bottom to the mariner. Depth-curves or bathy- 
metric lines, similar to the contour lines on a land 
map, are drawn. From the topographic data on 
hand, the cartographers also prepare a draft of 
the land areas, emphasizing those that best serve 
the mariner’s needs and eliminating others. The 
final chart original is then prepared. Some hy- 
drographic services still utilize the classical 
method of engraving on copper; some engrave 
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on glass; others draft their charts in their en- 
tirety or utilize a combination of drafting and 
engraving. 

Nautical charts vary greatly in the amount of 
area covered and in the amount of detail shown. 
Harbor charts may show only one harbor, but this 
in great detail, including piers, objects on shore, 
bottom contouring, channels, and buoys. Coast 
charts, with smaller scales, cover great stretches 
of the coastline and the bordering ocean bottom 
and, although much detail of the ocean bottom is 
shown, only such shore objects are charted as can 
be seen from a distance off shore. General charts 
and sailing charts cover greater areas in much less 
detail and are for the use of vessels traveling far 
at sea. 

In addition to nautical charts, the hydrographic 
services of the maritime nations must publish 
much supplemental information, such as tide 
tables, lists of navigational lights, sailing direc- 
tions, electronic aids, and dangers to navigation, 
all designed to promote safety at sea. In the in- 
terest of the mariner and of the offices preparing 
such information, it is essential that such details 
be prepared as uniformly as possible. 

The only way to obtain all this information on 
the coasts and coastal waters of foreign countries 
is by freely exchanging such information of our 
own coasts for similar information from other 
countries. The International Hydrographic Bu- 
reau contributes much to the safety tm ply- 
ing the shipping lanes of the world by encouraging 
the free exchange of accurate and up-to-date in- 
formation and the standardization of the efforts 
of the national hydrographic offices. 


U.S. Presents Evidence 
of Forced Labor in U.S.S.R. 


Following is the text of a statement made public 
on June 30 on behalf of the Department of State 
by Walter M. Kotschnig, Deputy U.S. Represen- 
tative in the U.N. Economic and Social Council. 
The statement, entitled “Evidence of the Ewist- 
ence of Forced Labor in the U.S.S.R.” was for- 
warded, with appendives listed, to the U.N. Ad 
Hoc Committee on Forced Labor by the UWS. 
Mission to the U.N. 


U.S./U.N. press release dated June 26 


The appendixes to this document contain 
abundant material, legal and factual, on forced 
labor in the U.S.S.R. Most of it is recent and 
heretofore unpublished. It refers to forced labor 
in a narrow sense of the concept, namely to com- 
pulsory work performed by the inmates of prisons, 
“labor-colonies,” and “corrective labor camps” 
(the Soviet terms for concentration camps) in or 
near their place of detention. 
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A careful study of the appendixes shows these 
features of Soviet forced heer 

1. It has been continuous throughout the exist- 
ence of the Soviet regime. It may be recalled that 
the first concentration camps were organized a few 
months after the Bolshevik Revolution; since then 
they have grown into a vast institution. One- 
third of a century after its inception the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. still relies on forced labor 
and concentration camps. 

2. The number of prisoners is a Soviet state 
secret. Scholarly computations made by Western 
experts run into many millions. Even the most 
conservative calculations are far above what 
should be the prison population of the U.S.S.R. 
if the per capita figures of countries outside the 
Communist pale or even of Tsarist Russia were 
used as a yardstick. 

3. Common criminals are a small minority 
among the forced laborers, and the camp admin- 
istration allows them to dominate or even terrorize 
the other prisoners. These other prisoners are (a) 
political offenders, (b) people apprehended not 
because of any offense but because they were sus- 
pected of a lack of sympathy with the regime 
(such as relatives of political offenders, “bour- 
geois,” or “kulaks” and their families), and (c) 
people who committed minor offenses or derelic- 
tions (infractions of factory discipline, petty 
black market operation, etc.) which in any hu- 
mane society would call for disciplinary measures 
or a fine or, at most, a few days in prison. 

4. Forced labor in the U.S.S.R. is a punishment 
applied either in judicial proceedings based on 
Soviet criminal law (with its vaguely defined 
“counter-revolutionary crimes”) or under admin- 
istrative procedure. Victims of administrative 
incarceration have no court trial at all because 
they are not necessarily charged with commission 
of any illegal act. 

5. While in Soviet theory penal institutions 
have the purpose to reeducate their inmates, in 
reality they are places of brutal punishment 
characterized by an arbitrary camp regime, over- 
work, inhumane quarters, a hunger diet, insufli- 
cient clothing, and lack of medical care. These 
conditions have continued through the decades. 

6. Forced labor is a significant feature of the 
Soviet economy. This is clearly revealed by the 
Soviet Economic Plan for 1941. 

7. It may be assumed that in general forced la- 
bor has been used, because the Government had 
in its hands large numbers of “undesirable” ele- 
ments on whom it wished to inflict punishment, 
whom it wanted to “liquidate,” but whom it could 
exploit in the meantime for some economic pur- 
pose. Even so, the presumption need not be ruled 
out that in practice—if not in principle—people 
have been arrested because of the demand for 
forced labor. The vast police empire must have 
a natural inclination to maintain and even expand 
its activities. Its leaders are probably eager to 
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lay their hands on interesting projects and the 
next step is to round up or retain the necessary 
number of prisoners. There are enough laws and 
decrees and their provisions are flexible enough 
to increase the number of forced laborers simply 
by insisting on a more severe and comprehensive 
enforcement policy. In such a case, minor infrac- 
tions which might otherwise have gone unnoticed 
will lead to long forced labor terms, and unscrupu- 
lous agents of the judicial and police systems 
might even frame innocent people in order to curry 
favor in the eyes of their superiors. The danger- 
ous combination of judicial and police power with 
“big business” in one single administration—the 
Mvp/Mern—is one of the reasons for the magnitude 
of the Soviet forced labor system. 

8. Though the materials in the appendixes are 
limited to the U.S.S.R., it should be noted that 
forced labor as an establishment of great economic 
importance has followed the Soviet flag. It is 
well known that the countries in the Soviet sphere 
of influence are being patterned after the Soviet 
model and that the Soviet forced labor system is 
one of the institutions which has been copied. 

A brief description of the appendixes follows: 

Appendix A contains Soviet laws and regula- 
tions pertaining to forced labor. Items 1 to 3 are 
the Statute on Corrective Labor Camps of 1930, 
the Corrective Labor Codes of the Rsrsr of 1933, 
and the Law on the Special Conference of the 
Nxvp of 1934. These three laws and decrees— 
which seem to be still in foree—probably do not 
represent the entire legislation of the early 1930’s 
on this subject. The additional decrees from this 
period as well as the entire body of rules and reg- 
ulations issued since then have been hidden from 
the Soviet peoples and the world at large. Items 
4 and 5 are authentic Soviet documents which 
found their way to countries outside the Soviet 
realm. The Regulations for the Supply of the 
Ukhta-Pechora Nxvp Corrective Labor Camp, is- 
sued in May 1987, establish a starvation diet for 
the prisoners and tie rations to output. Thus a 
weakened prisoner is drawn into a vicious circle 
of declining work fulfillment and steadily reduced 
nourishment. It is these regulations which fix 
higher rations for guard dogs than for men. The 
1941 plan, classified by the Soviet authorities to 
prevent disclosure, presents official data on the 
contribution of forced labor to economic activities 
planned for that year and reveals the enormous 
scope of police enterprises. The economic mean- 
ing is analyzed in Item 6. 

Appendix B contains official Soviet administra- 
tive documents pertaining to forced labor as well 
as other Soviet admissions of forced labor in the 
U.S.S.R. Item 1 is a document concerning a Lat- 
vian who in 1942 had been sentenced by Special 
Conference to 5 years of exile. The Special Con- 
ference (Osoboye Soveshchaniye) is the admin- 
istrative body within the police agency which is 
authorized to punish people without judicial trial. 
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It existed as early as 1930 (U.S.S.R. Laws, 1930, 
22:248) and even earlier under a different name, 
but it still functions today. The act of 1934 estab- 
lishing the Nxvp included an article (No. 8) giv- 
ing the conference the right “to apply in an ad- 
ministrative procedure banishment from certain 
localities, exile, confinement in corrective labor 
camps up to five years and banishment from the 
U.S.S.R.” (USSR. Laws, 1934, 36: 283.) This 
decree was supplemented by one of November 5, 
1934 (USS PE. Laws, 1935, 11:84; see appendix 
A-1) defining the composition of the Special Con- 
ference and the punishments it can impose on 
persons classified as “socially dangerous.” 

Item 2 is the translation of a statement on 
forced labor made on March 8, 1931, by V. M. 
Molotov, at that time Chairman of the Council 
of Peoples Commissars. “The labor of prisoners,” 
Molotov declared, “is being used by us in certain 
municipal and road operations. We have done 
this in the past, we are doing it now, and we shall 
do it in the future. It is in the interests of society.” 
Item 3 is the photo copy of a Soviet poster ad- 
vertising in London a bee on the White Sea 
Canal and its construction by forced labor in 
1931-33. 

Appendix C is devoted to hitherto unpublished 
materials from the so-called Anders Collection. 
In the years 1939-41 the Soviet authorities im- 
prisoned large numbers of Polish citizens, civil- 
lans as well as military personnel, from the parts 
of Poland occupied by the Red army. On July 
30, 1941, the Polish Government-in-Exile and the 
Soviet Government agreed upon a release of those 

risoners, and subsequently ten thousand of them 
oined the Polish Armed Forces fighting in the 

fediterranean theater of war under General 
Wladyslav Anders. Written depositions of their 
prison experience in the USSR. together with 
official Soviet documents sentencing or releasin 
Polish prisoners form the Anders Collection. lt 
is now kept in the custody of the Hoover Institute 
and Library on War, Revolution and Peace, Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Appendix C contains (1) a memorandum on 
Soviet forced labor based on 18,304 statements 
and short reports from the Anders Collection, 
(2) a list and brief description of forced labor 
camps mentioned in the Anders Collection, (3) a 
list of ships used to transport prisoners, and (4) 
photo copies and translations of a number of 
typical depositions from the collection. 

Appendix D, item 1, consists of selected official 
Soviet documents, dealing with mass arrests and 
deportations to forced labor and exile of Balts 
during 1941. These police documents include long 
lists of people to be deported as enemies of the 
Soviet state and, in some cases, the number of 
those removed and their destination. Few were 
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able to escape. Among them were Dr. Michael 
Devenis, an American citizen who at the time of 
the first Soviet invasion resided in Lithuania, and 
the Rev. Julius Juhkental, who in the same period 
was a pastor in Tallinn, Estonia. Items 2 and 3 
of appendix D are sworn depositions about their 
experiences in Soviet imprisonment. 

Of the many Soviet citizens who were victims 
of the forced labor system, few have had an op- 
portunity to escape to the West. Appendix 7 
consists of depositions made by four Soviet citi- 
zens who spent some time in concentration camps 
either before or after the war. 

Appendix F contains the most recent eyewitness 
stories of forced labor conditions in the U.S.S.R. 
They were obtained from German prisoners-of- 
war who returned to their country in 1950 under 
the so-called Stalin amnesty. Many of them had 
been sentenced to forced labor in regular Soviet 
concentration camps for alleged or actual viola- 
tions of Soviet laws, e. g., for the pilfering of food 
in the prisoner-of-war camps. A number of these 
interviews are in the form of affidavits (German 
original and translations) ; others are translations 
of interviews. The latter had to be masked in 
order to protect the sources. 

Japanese prisoners of war have been used as 
forced laborers in the U.S.S.R. and, at the same 
time, were able to observe Soviet convicts at work. 
Appendix G consists of 10 affidavits sworn to be- 
fore the American consular officer in Tokyo by 
Japanese who had to work in the Soviet crab-meat 
industry. The first of the affidavits is reproduced 
in its entirety. The remaining include only the 
actual statements of the affiants. 

Appendix H consists of a number of affidavits 
obtained from former inmates of Soviet forced 
labor camps, sworn to by ethnic Germans from 
several countries (Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia) who were arrested by the 
Soviet authorities as the occupation progressed 
during the last stages of the Second World War. 
These people are now in the United States in ac- 
cordance with the Displaced Persons Act and have 
freely related of their experiences in forced labor 
camps in the U.S.S.R. Only in cases where it 
has been requested, is the detailed information of 
names, places, and dates masked. 

Finally, appendix I analyzes the part of forced 
labor in the Soviet economy, its important con- 
tributions to total output, and its doubtful pro- 
ductivity. 
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U.S. Position on Proposed 
International Development Fund 


Statement by [sador Lubin 
U.S. Representative in ECOSOC * 


I shall not take the time of the Council today 
to repeat in detail the position of the United States 
in respect to the proposed international fund for 
providing grants-in-aid and low-interest, long- 
term loans tor nonbankable projects in the less 
industrially developed countries. The matter 
before the Council is a technical matter, a matter 
of constructing a detailed plan in response to a 
General Assembly resolution. It does not involve 
basic policy decisions on the desirability or feasi- 
bility of creating a grant fund. 

The Government of the United States has con- 

sistently and strongly opposed the establishment 
of international machinery for making grants and 
long-term, low-interest loans. Our fundamental 
position on this question of whether an interna- 
tional fund should be created for these purposes 
was stated fully at the sixth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly by the U.S. representative in Com- 
mittee II.2 Briefly, he said: 
... It is the view of my Government that it would be 
neither practicable nor feasible to establish an interna- 
tional agency for the purpose of distributing grants... . 
No new organization will be a truly international insti- 
tution unless a sufficient number of countries is prepared 
to make effective and significant contributions to its 
operations. It would seem extremely unlikely that coun- 
tries, which in the past have been capital-exporting coun- 
tries, would now be in a position to export additional 
capital in any large volume. . 

Unless member countries are in a position to make con- 
tributions to the fund which is contemplated by this 
resolution, the United Nations cannot possibly give life 
to the blueprints and to the principles of action which 
this resolution calls upon the Economic and Social Council 
to elaborate. Unless such contributions are forthcoming, 
the fund which this resolution speaks of will remain 
merely a piece of paper. 


I would be less than frank if I did not at this 
early stage of my statement make it obvious that 
these remain the views of the U.S. Government. 

Our opposition is based on the grounds that the 
time is not opportune. In addition, the Govern- 
ment has reservations, in principle, to the provi- 
sion of grant aid by an international agency. 

In reaffirming the position of the United States 
in this matter, I trust I have made it unmistakably 
clear that it is the proposed machinery to which we 
are opposed. We are not opposed to the purpose. 
We fully recognize the need of the less developed 
countries for external assistance. We have pro- 
vided and we will continue to provide aid in the 


*Made before the U.N. Economic and Social Council on 
June 23 and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to 
the U.N. on the same date. 

? See statement in BULLETIN of Dec. 17, 1951, p. 989, by 
Mike J. Mansfield before Committee II (Economic and 
Financial) of the General Assembly. 
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form of grants, loans, technical assistance, and in 
other appropriate ways. We are determined to 
do our full share toward meeting these needs. 

Mr. President, I trust that our opposition to the 
proposed special development fund will not give 
rise to any misunderstanding of our policy toward 
economic development. I am sure that you will 
agree that the attitude of the U.S. Government 
toward the welfare of the people of the less devel- 
oped countries requires no elaboration on my part. 
Our support of economic development can be 
measured in practical, concrete terms. 

During the last 6 years, the U.S. Government 
made available over 5 billion dollars in the form 
of loans or grants to countries in underdeveloped 
areas. This figure does not include our paid-in 
subscription of 635 million dollars to the Inter- 
national Bank. Nor does it include the contribu- 
tions which we have made to the many U.N. 
programs which have directly, and indirectly, 
assisted in the improvement of economic and social 
conditions in underdeveloped areas. 

Although the larger part of the assistance which 
we have made available to the underdeveloped 
countries has been in the form of loans to Latin 
America, the Near East, Africa, and Asia, I should 
like to point out that in addition to such loans we 
appropriated last year alone over 400 million dol- 
lars to support widespread programs of grant 
assistance to agriculture and industry in these 
same areas. Within the past few weeks, the Con- 
gress authorized the appropriation of an addi- 
tional 460 million dollars to continue these 
programs during the coming year. 

I doubt whether it is necessary to present fur- 
ther proof of the sincerity of our interest in the 
welfare of the people of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and our determination to help them improve 
their standards of living. 

Aside from this, the free countries of the world 
have had our technical assistance and our political 
support. They will continue to have that support. 
They will continue to have our aid. 

I can assure you, Mr. President, that the eco- 
nomic and social development of the less developed 
countries is one of the deepest concerns of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. And, Mr. President, I am 
confident that provision of financial assistance for 
this purpose has the basic approval of the Ameri- 
can people. We will continue to meet our re- 
sponsibilities in this area in the future as we have 
in the past. 

Subject to the conditions contained in the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution, namely that “the study 
and elaboration of the plans . . . cannot and must 
not be regarded as in any way committing the 
governments ... in any degree, whether finan- 
cially or otherwise,” the U.S. delegation is pre- 
pared to support the resolution submitted by Cuba, 
Egypt, Iran, and the Philippines and concurred 
in by Burma, Chile, and Yugoslavia. 


7 U.N. doc. E/L. 363/rev. 1, dated June 20, 1952. 
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U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Latin American Forestry Commission (FAO) 


The Department of State on June 16 announced 
that the fourth session of the Latin American 
Forestry Commission of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations (Fao) 
will be held at Buenos Aires, Argentina, from 
June 16 to June 21, 1952. The U.S. delegation is 
as follows: 


Delegate 


Frank H. Wadsworth, Chief, Forest Management Re- 
search, Tropical Forest Experiment Station, U.S. 
Forest Service, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 

Advisers 

C. A. Boonstra, Agricultural Attaché, American Embassy, 
Buenos Aires 


Edward B. Hamill, Forestry Consultant, Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, Asunci6én, Paraguay 


The United States, which has been officially rep- 
resented at all sessions of the Commission, believes 
that a rational development of Latin American 
forest resources and an increased output of forest 
products, both for domestic consumption and for 
export, will contribute very substantially to the 
economic strength and stability of the hemisphere. 

Since its establishment in 1948 by the Fao Latin 
American Conference on Forestry and Forest 
Products, the Commission, a subsidiary body con- 
sisting of technical delegates of all Latin Amer- 
ican countries, has met at regular intervals to 
advise Fao’s forestry and forest-products work- 
ing group. It also works for the adoption by 
Latin American governments of all measures 
needed to implement the recommendations of the 
Conference. 

The forthcoming session will be concerned 
mainly with the question of establishing a Latin 
American Forest Research and Training Insti- 
tute; the problem of production, consumption, 
and trade of pulp and paper, on which experts of 
Fao and of the U.N. Economie Commission for 
Latin America have made a preliminary study; a 
review of the work performed under the U.N. 
technical assistance program in forestry which 
Fao is carrying on in Latin America; and prepara- 
tion for Latin American participation in the 
fourth World Forestry Congress, to be held in 
1954, and for a Tropical Forestry Congress. 


Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 


The Department of State on July 1 announced 
that the second annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries opened on June 30 at St. Andrews, New 
Brunswick, Canada, and will continue until July 
9, 1952. The U.S. delegation is as follows: 
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U.S. CoMMISSIONERS 


John L. Kask, Chief, Office of Foreign Activities, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior 

Bernhard K. Knollenberg, Chester, Conn. 

Francis W. Sargent, Director, Division of Marine Fish- 
eries, Department of Conservation, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Boston 


ADVISERS 


Herbert W. Graham, Chief, North Atlantic Fishery Inves- 
tigations, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of 
the Interior 

Lionel A. Walford, Ph.D., Chief, Branch of Fishery 
Biology, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of 
the Interior 


OBSERVER FROM THE UNITED STATES INDUSTRY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


Patrick McHugh, Secretary-Treasurer, Atlantic Fisher- 
man’s Union (AFL), Brighton, Mass. 


In accordance with the terms of the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Nerthwest Atlantic 
Fisheries, which entered into force in July 1950, 
the Commission provides the machinery for in- 
ternational cooperation in the scientific investiga- 
tion and development of the fishery resources of 
the waters off the west coast of Greenland and the 
east coasts of Canada and New England. While 
the Commission has no direct regulatory powers, 
it may recommend to governments the regulatory 
measures that it considers necessary for maintain- 
ing, at a maximum level for sustained production, 
the stocks of fish which support the international 
fisheries in the Convention area. Upon approval 
by the governments directly concerned, regula- 
tions become applicable to all member countries. 
The first meeting of the Commission was held at 
Washington in Koril 1951. 

This meeting will serve as an opportunity for 
a review of the first year of the Commission’s 
operations. The Commission will hear committee 
reports on research and statistics, finance and ad- 
ministration, permanent headquarters site, rati- 
fications of the Convention, staff matters, and 
certain panel reports. The 1952-53 budget may 
be revised, in accordance with decisions concern- 
ing a permanent headquarters and secretariat. 
Membership of the panels, established under the 
Convention to exercise primary responsibilit 
concerning each of the five subareas into whic 
the Convention area is divided, will be reviewed. 
The Commission will elect a new chairman, who 
will serve for one year, and appoint a permanent 
Executive Secretary. It is also expected that the 
Commission will formulate policies on the collec- 
tion, compilation, and dissemination of statistical 
data; on the development of research programs 
for the entire Convention area and its five sub- 
areas; and on the Commission’s working relation- 
ship to other international organizations with 
related objectives. 

The United States and Canada are the members 
of the panel for subarea V, covering that portion 
of the total area adjacent to the New England 
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coast. The Commission will consider a report 
from this panel, which met in February 1952 to 
determine whether measures for the regulation of 
fisheries in subarea V should be recommended to 
the Commission for adoption. The panel is 
recommending that the Commission (1) instruct 
its Research and Statistics Committee to make a 
detailed study of all fish resources falling within 
the purview of the Convention; (2) consider a 
proposed regulation for haddock fishing, includ- 
ing a proposal to increase the average mesh size 
of the nets used in fishing for haddock off the New 


England coast; and (3) call the attention of inter- 
ested governments to a recommended research 
program concerning haddock. 

Invitations to participate in this meeting have 
been extended to Canada, Denmark, Iceland, 
Spain, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, which are parties to the Convention; to 
France, Italy, Norway, and Portugal, which have 
signed but not yet ratified the Convention; and to 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations and the International Council for 
the Exploration of the Sea. 


President Directs Continued U.S. Defense Support to Italy 


White House press release dated June 24 


The President has sent identical letters regard- 
ing continuance of U.S. aid to Italy to Kenneth 
McKellar, Chairman, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, U.S. Senate; Richard B. Russell, Chairman, 
Committee on Armed Services, US. Senate; Tom 
Connally, Chairman, Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, US. Senate; Clarence Cannon, Chairman, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives; Carl Vinson, Chairman, Committee on 
Armed Services, House of Representatives; and 
James P. Richards, Chairman, Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives. The 
text of the President’s letter follows, together with 
the text of an attached report by W. A. Harriman, 
Director for Mutual Security: 


LETTER TO CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


I have been advised that a centerless grinding 
machine was shipped from Italy to Rumania after 
the effective date of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951 (The Battle Act). This 
grinding machine is an item listed by the Admin- 
istrator, pursuant to Title I of the Battle Act, as 
one embargoed in order to effectuate the purposes 
of the Act. Any shipment of any such items 
listed automatically results in all military, eco- 
nomic and financial assistance to Italy being cut 
off, unless I determine, in accordance with the 
powers granted to me by Section 103 (b) of the 
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Act, that “cessation of aid would clearly be detri- 
mental to the security of the United States”. The 
Administrator of the Act has advised me that aid 
to Italy should be continued. He made this 
recommendation after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of State, Treasury, 
Defense, Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce; 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Mutual 
Security Agency, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, Export-Import 
Bank, and the National Security Resources 
Board. 

For your information, I am attaching a report 
of the Administrator of the Battle Act to me. 
This report sets forth the facts in this case, 
together with his recommendation thereon. 

After studying the report of the Administrator, 
and in accordance with the provisions of Section 
103 (b) of the Battle Act, I have directed that 
assistance by the United States to Italy be con- 
tinued. In reaching this determination, I have 
taken into account “the contribution of such 
country to the mutual security of the free world, 
the importance of such assistance to the security 
of the United States, the strategic importance of 
imports received from countries of the Soviet 
bloc, and the adequacy of such country’s controls 
over the export to the Soviet bloc of items of 
strategic importance”. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Harry S. TRUMAN 
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REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT BY THE DIRECTOR 
FOR MUTUAL SECURITY 


My Dear Mr. Present: 

Italy, a country receiving military, economic, 
and financial assistance within the meaning of the 
Battle Act (Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
Act of 1951, Public Law 213, 82nd Congress), 
knowingly permitted, after the embargo provi- 
sions of Title I of the Act became effective (Jan- 
uary 24, 1952), the shipment to Rumania of an 
item which I included on the list of “those items 
of primary strategic significance used in the pro- 
duction of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war” under Title I of that Act. I am accordingly 
required by Section 103 (b) either to recommend 
to you that all military, economic and financial as- 
sistance to Italy be terminated, or to render you 
advice on the basis of which you may exercise your 
authority to determine that “unusual circum- 
stances indicate that the cessation of aid (to Italy) 
would clearly be detrimental to the security of the 
United States.” 

The shipment involved one grinding machine 
valued at $11,000. This particular machine is a 
centerless type that may be used in the production 
of innumerable non-strategic as well as strategic 
items. It might conceivably be used in Rumania 
or elsewhere within the Soviet bloc in manufac- 
turing operations for the ultimate production of 
agricultural and textile machinery, oil field equip- 
ment, locomotive parts, automotive vehicles, and 
ball and roller bearings. 

Although this type of machine could unques- 
tionably be used in connection with the manufac- 
ture of war materials, in the opinion of U.S. tech- 
nical experts one machine of this kind will not add 
significantly to the overall Soviet war potential. 

The original contract between the Italian ex- 
porter and the Rumanian purchaser was entered 
into nearly one year ago. This was before pas- 
sage of the Battle Act and several months before 
the effective date of the embargo provision of the 
Act. An export license for the grinder was is- 
sued by the Italian Government in November 1951 
as a result of an administrative error. Although 
the embargo provisions of the Battle Act were not 
in effect at that time, this machine was a mutually 
agreed embargo item on the list of the multilateral 
body concerned with export controls in Europe. 
Delivery was scheduled for February, some weeks 
after the cut-off date (January 24, 1952) under the 
Battle Act, beyond which any country knowingly 
permitting shipments of strategic items to the 
Soviet bloc risks termination of United States aid. 

Immediately upon learning of the proposed 
shipment, the United States took steps to persuade 
the Italian Government to cancel the order and to 
find an alternative market for the machine. AI- 
though the Italians claimed that such action would 
be extremely difficult since payment for the 
grinder had been 75% completed, and because of 
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serious legal obstacles involved in cancellation, 
they nevertheless agreed to a temporary delay in 
shipment, pending further discussions. When 
the temporary delay of shipment expired in mid- 
March 1952 the United States requested a further 
delay to which the Italians agreed and issued a 
staying order. Unfortunately, however, the stay- 
ing order reached the customs control at the fron- 
tier too late to prevent export. In effect the 
grinder was licensed and shipped as the result of 
two administrative shortcomings for which the 
Italian Government has expressed its official re- 
grets and agreed to guard against in the future. 

Although there appeared to be some question as 
to whether or not, as a result of these administra- 
tive errors, the Italians “knowingly permitted” 
the shipment within the meaning of the Battle 
Act, I do not feel that the errors involved in this 
case, of themselves, constitute a basis for con- 
cluding that the provisions of the Act are 
inapplicable. 

Section 103 (b) of the Act provides that after 
receiving my advice and taking into account cer- 
tain stated considerations, you may direct the con- 
tinuance of assistance when unusual circumstances 
indicate that the cessation of aid would clearly 
be detrimental to the security of the United States. 
I am listing these considerations below, together 
with a statement of facts believed pertinent to 
each. 


A. Contribution of Italy to the Mutual Security 
of the Free World: 


Italy, as a partner in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, is of great importance to the defense 
of Western Europe by reason of its geographical 
position and its rearmament program which, in 
combination with end-items to be supplied by the 
United States, is designed to supply Italy’s armed 
forces with the weapons and equipment required 
to carry out their Nato defense tasks. The pres- 
ent Italian Government is strongly anti-Commu- 
nist. In its foreign policy it enthusiastically 
supports, as a basic principle, action directed 
toward the military and economic integration of 
Western Europe. 

Italy, more than any other Western European 
Nato country, possesses industrial capacity which 
is under-utilized. This presently limits in some 
degree its contribution of defense matériel to the 
mutual defense effort. However with continued 
U.S. aid Italy should be able to increase its pro- 
duction and to fulfill the substantial pledges it 
has made for building up its defense forces within 
the structure of Nato. 


B. The Importance to the Security of the United 
States of Assistance to Italy: 


Since the war, Italy has effectively promoted in- 
dustrial and agricultural recovery, has given jobs 
to many, and has relieved some of the strain from 
the acute problem of surplus population. This 
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strengthening of the Italian economy has contrib- 
uted substantially to the stability of the present 
strongly anti-Communist government. This prog- 
ress has been materially helped by virtue of U.S. 
assistance. 

Any setback, through the withdrawal of defense 
support, in the progress which has been made 
would undoubtedly be reflected in a weakening of 
the democratic forces in Italy, with consequent 
prejudice to the interests and security of the 
United States. With a reduction in the already 
very low standard of living, and an increase in 
unemployment, the appeal of Communist propa- 
ganda would be heightened. In addition, of 
course, withdrawal of defense support would have 
a serious effect on Italian arms production. These 
factors, together with discontinuance at this time 
of the supplying of military end-items by the 
United States would make it impossible for Italy 
to fulfill its pledges under the mutual defense 
program. 


C. Strategic Importance of Imports from the 
Soviet Bloc: 


Italian imports from the Soviet bloc during 1951 
amounted to $80 million; exports to the bloc 
amounted to nearly $66 million, or approximately 
4% of Italy’s total export trade. The principal 
imports from the bloc were coal, wheat, and other 
agricultural products, and iron and steel. At- 
tempts to procure these commodities from other 
sources would involve serious problems of supply 
and financing. The principal difficulty would 
arise from the need to pay dollars. 


D. Adequacy of Italian Export Controls: 


The Italian Government cooperates with the 
United States and other countries of the free 
world to prevent or limit drastically export to the 
Soviet bloc of items that are considered by these 
countries to be strategic. The Italian controls are 
based on a system of export licensing similar to 
that used by the other cooperating countries and 
are supplemented by financial control exercised 
aeons the Italian Foreign Exchange Office. 
These controls have resulted in an important re- 
duction of shipments of strategic items to the 
Soviet bloc. The Italian Government has ac- 
cepted and recently put into effect the principle of 
the Import Certificate-Delivery Verification sys- 
tem, the purpose of which is to prevent the di- 
version or transshipment to the Soviet bloc of 
imports from the West. As for the manner in 
which this particular export was handled, the 
United States has expressed its concern and urged 
Italy to tighten the administration of its controls 
in order to preclude further shipments of this 
nature. 

Italy is an integral, willing and important com- 
ponent of the security system designed to assure 
effective protection against aggression through 
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the mutual efforts of the countries of the Free 
World. To terminate assistance to Italy would in 
my considered judgment seriously Pt ge 
Italian participation in our united effort. The 
impact of such a development within the Nato 
structure at this time represents a risk to the over- 
all security that far outweighs the relative im- 
portance of the shipment involved. 

I accordingly advise that you direct the con- 
tinuance of assistance to Italy since “unusual cir- 
cumstances indicate that the cessation of aid would 
clearly be detrimental to the security of the United 
States”. I have reached this conclusion after con- 
sultation with the Departments of State, Treasury, 
Defense, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, Office 
of Defense Mobilization, Mutual Security Agency, 
the Export-Import Bank, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Respectfully yours, 


W. A. Harriman 
Director for Mutual Security 


Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 30-July 3 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

No. Date Subject 

468 6/16 Latin-American Forestry Commis- 
sion 

489 6/24 Lake Ontario high-water level 

495 6/24 Mesta: International questions 

506 6/30 St. Lawrence power development 

7507 6/30 Pacific Council meeting 

508 §/30 Extradition convention with 
Canada 








509 6/30 Philippine highway rehabilitation 
*510 6/30 Ackerman: retirement 
511 6/30 Lebanon: Point Four program 


7512 6/30 Icao regional meeting 
513 €/30 Uruguay: military agreement 
7514 6/30 International Wheat Council 


515 6/30 Afghanistan: Point Four funds 

516 6/30 Bombing of Korea power plants 

517 7/1 Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 

518 7/1 Pakistan: Point Four program 

519 7/1 Vietnam: Letter of credence (re- 
write) 

520 7/1 Cambodia: Letter of credence (re- 
write) 

7521 7/1 Jernegan: Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary 

*522 7/1 Canada: Confederation Day 

*523 t/2 Exchange of Persons 

7524 7/2 Telecommunications talks 

525 t/2 Bruce: Ratification of treaties 

526 7/2 Bruce: North Korean bombing 

527 7/3 Finland: Exchange agreement 

528 7/3 Andrews: Visit to Indonesia and 
Burma 

529 7/3 Acheson: Address in Brazil 

*530 7/3 Philippines anniversary 

1531 7/3 U.S. Advisory Commission report 

*532 7/3 Exchange of persons 

*533 7/3 Exchange of persons 


+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
*Not printed. 
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immigration and Nationality Act Vetoed 


Message of the President to the House of Representatives ' 


I return herewith, without my approval, H.R. 
5678, the proposed Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 

In outlining my objections to this bill, I want to 
make it clear that it contains certain provisions 
that meet with my approval. This is a long and 
complex piece of legislation. It has 164 separate 
sections, some with more than 40 subdivisions. 
It presents a difficult problem of weighing the 
good against the bad, and arriving at a judgment 
on the whole. 

H.R. 5678 is an omnibus bill which would revise 
and codify all of our laws relating to immigration, 
naturalization, and nationality. 

A general revision and modernization of these 
laws unquestionably is needed and long overdue, 
particularly with respect to immigration. But 
this bill would not provide us with an immigration 
policy adequate for the present world situation. 
Indeed, the bill, taking all its provisions together, 
would be a step backward and not a step forward. 
In view of the crying need for reform in the field 
of immigration, I deeply regret that I am unable 
to approve H.R. 5678. 

In recent years, our immigration policy has be- 
come a matter of major national concern. Long 
dormant questions about the effect of our immi- 
gration laws now assume first rate importance. 
What we do in the field of immigration and nat- 
uralization is vital to the continued growth and 
internal development of the United States—to the 
economic and social strength of our country— 
which is the core of the defense of the free world. 
Our immigration policy is equally, if not more 
important to the conduct of our foreign relations 
and to our responsibilities of moral leadership in 
the struggle for world peace. 

In one respect, this bill recognizes the great in- 
ternational significance of our immigration and 
naturalization policy, and takes a step to improve 
existing laws. All racial bars to naturalization 
would be removed, and at least some minimum im- 
migration quota would be afforded to each of the 
free nations of Asia. 

I have long urged that racial or national bar- 


H. doc. 520, transmitted June 25. 
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riers to naturalization be abolished. This was one 
of the recommendations in my civil rights message 
to the Congress on February 2, 1948. On Febru- 
ary 19, 1951, the House of Representatives unani- 
mously passed a bill to — it out. 

But now this most desirable provision comes be- 
fore me embedded in a mass of legislation which 
would perpetuate injustices of long standing 
against many other nations of the world, hamper 
the efforts we are making to rally the men of East 
and West alike to the cause of freedom, and in- 
tensify the repressive and inhumane aspects of our 
immigration procedures. The price is too high, 
and in good conscience I cannot agree to pay it. 

I want all our residents of Japanese ancestry, 
and all our friends throughout the Far East, to 
understand this point clearly. I cannot take the 
step I would like to take, and strike down the bars 
that prejudice has erected against them, without, 
at the same time, establishing new discriminations 
against the peoples of Asia and approving harsh 
and repressive measures directed at all who seek 
a new life within our boundaries. I am sure that 
with a little more time and a little more discussion 
in this country the public conscience and the good 
sense of the American people will assert them- 
selves and we shall be in a position to enact an 
immigration and naturalization policy that will 
be fair to all. 

In addition to removing racial bars to natural- 
ization, the bill would permit American women 
citizens to bring their alien husbands to this 
country as non-quota immigrants, and enable alien 
husbands of resident women aliens to come in 
under the quota in a preferred status. These pro- 
visions would be a step toward preserving the 
integrity of the family under our immigration 
laws, and are clearly desirable. 

The bill would also relieve transportation com- 
panies of some of the unjustified burdens and pen- 
alties now imposed upon them. In particular, it 
would put an end to the archaic requirement that 


carriers pay the expenses of aliens detained at the 


Eprtor’s Nore.—On June 26 the House overrode the 
President’s veto by a vote of 278 to 113. The Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act became Public Law 414 on June 
27, after the Senate voted 57 to 26 to pass the bill again. 
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port of entry, even though such aliens have ar- 
rived with proper travel documents. 


Improvements Outweighed by Defects 


But these few improvements are heavily out- 
weighed by other provisions of the bill which re- 
tain existing defects in our laws, and add many 
undesirable new features. 

The bill would continue, practically without 
change, the national origins quota system, which 
was enacted into law in 1924, and put into effect 
in 1929. This quota system—always based upon 
assumptions at variance with our American 
ideals—is long since out of date and more than 
ever unrealistic in the face of present world con- 
ditions. 

This system hinders us in dealing with current 
immigration problems, and is a constant handicap 
in the conduct of our foreign relations. As I 
stated in my message to Congress on March 24, 
1952, on the need for an emergency program of 
immigration from Europe, “Our present quota 
system is not only inadequate to meet present 
emergency needs, it is also an obstacle to the de- 
velopment of an enlightened and satisfactory im- 
migration policy for the long-run future.” 

The inadequacy of the present quota system has 
been demonstrated since the end of the war, when 
we were compelled to resort to emergency legis- 
lation to admit displaced persons. If the quota 
system remains unchanged, we shall be compelled 
to resort to similar emergency legislation again, in 
order to admit any substantial portion of the 
refugees from communism or the victims of over- 
crowding in Europe. 

With the idea of quotas in general there is no 
quarrel. Some numerical limitation must be set, 
so that immigration will be within our capacity to 
absorb. But the overall limitation of numbers 
imposed by the national origins quota system is 
too small for our needs today, and the country 
by country limitations create a pattern that is 
insulting to large numbers of our finest citizens, 
irritating to our allies abroad, and foreign to our 
purposes and ideals. 

The overall quota limitation, under the law of 
1924, restricted annual immigration to approxi- 
mately 150,000. This was about one-seventh of 
one percent of our total population in 1920. Tak- 
ing into account the growth in population since 
1920, the law now allows us but one-tenth of one 

ercent of our total population. And since the 
argest national quotas are only partly used, the 
number actually coming in has been in the neigh- 
borhood of one-fifteenth of one percent. This is 
far less than we must have in the years ahead to 
keep up with the growing needs of our Nation 
for manpower to maintain the strength and vigor 
of our economy. 

The greatest vice of the present quota — 
however, is that it discriminates, deliberately and 
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intentionally, against many of the peoples of the 
world. The purpose behind it was to cut down 
and virtually eliminate immigration to this coun- 
try from Southern and Eastern Europe. A 
theory was invented to rationalize this objective. 
The theory was that in order to be readily as- 
similable, European immigrants should be ad- 
mitted in proportion to the numbers of persons 
of their respective national stocks already here as 
shown by the census of 1920. Since Americans of 
English, Irish and German descent were most 
numerous, immigrants of those three nationalities 
got the lion’s share—more than two-thirds—of the 
total quota. The remaining third was divided up 
among all the other nations given quotas. 


Effect of 1924 Quotas 


The desired effect was obtained. Immigration 
from the newer sources of Southern and Eastern 
Europe was reduced to a trickle. The quotas 
allotted to England and Ireland remained largely 
unused, as was intended. Total quota immigra- 
tion fell to a half or a third—and sometimes even 
less—of the annual limit of 154,000. People from 
such countries as Greece, or Spain, or Latvia were 
virtually deprived of any opportunity to come 
here at all, simply because Greeks or Spaniards or 
Latvians had not coine here before 1920 in any 
substantial numbers. 

The idea behind this discriminatory policy was, 
to put it baldly, that Americans with English or 
Irish names were better people and better citizens 
than Americans with Italian or Greek or Polish 
names. It was thought that people of West 
European origin made better citizens than Ruma- 
nians or Yugoslavs or Ukrainians or Hungarians 
or Balts or Austrians. Such a concept is utterly 
unworthy of our traditions and our ideals. It 
violates the great political doctrine of the Decla- 
ration of Independence that “all men are created 
equal.” It denies the humanitarian creed in- 
scribed beneath the Statue of Liberty proclaiming 
to all nations, “Give me your tired, your poor, 
your huddled masses yearning to breathe free.” 

It repudiates our basic religious concepts, our 
belief in the brotherhood of man, and in the words 
of St. Paul that “there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, . . . for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus.” 

The basis of this quota system was false and 
unworthy in 1924. It is even worse now. At the 
present time, this quota system keeps out the very 
people we want to bring in. It is incredible to 
me that, in this year of 1952, we should again be 
enacting into law such a slur on the patriotism, 
the capacity, and the decency of a large part of our 
citizenry. 

Today, we have entered into an alliance, the 
North Atlantic Treaty, with Italy, Greece, and 
Turkey against one of the most terrible threats 
mankind has ever faced. We are asking them to 
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join with us in protecting the peace of the world. 

Ve are helping them to build their defenses, and 
train their men, in the common cause. But, 
through this bill we say to their people: You are 
less worthy to come to this country than English- 
men or Irishmen; you Italians, who need to find 
homes abroad in the hundreds of thousands—you 
shall have a quota of 5,645; you Greeks, ent gre, 
to assist the helpless victims of a communist civ 
war—you shall have a quota of 308; and you 
Turks, you are brave defenders of the Eastern 
flank, but you shall have a quota of only 225! 

Today, we are “protecting” ourselves, as we 

were in 1924, against being flooded by immigrants 
from Eastern Europe. This is fantastic. The 
countries of Eastern Europe have fallen under the: 
communist yoke—they are silenced, fenced off by 
barbed wire and minefields—no one passes their 
borders but at the risk of his life. We do not need 
to be protected against immigrants from these 
countries—on the contrary we want to stretch out 
a helping hand, to save those who have managed 
to flee into Western Europe, to succor those who 
are brave enough to escape from barbarism, to 
welcome and restore them against the day when 
their countries will, as we hope, be free again. 
But this we cannot do, as we would like to do, be- 
‘ause the quota for Poland is only 6,500, as against 
the 138,000 exiled Poles, all over Europe, who are 
asking to come to these shores; because the quota 
for the now subjugated Baltic countries is little 
more than 700—against the 23,000 Baltic refugees 
imploring us to admit them to a new life here; be- 
cause the quota for Rumania is only 289, and some 
30,000 Rumanians, who have managed to escape the 
labor camps and the mass deportations of their 
Soviet masters, have asked our help. These are 
only a few examples of the absurdity, the cruelty 
of carrying over into this year of 1952 the isola- 
tionist limitations of our 1924 law. 

In no other realm of our national life are we so 
hampered and stultified by the dead hand of the 
past, as we are in this field of immigration. We 
do not limit our cities to their 1920 boundaries— 
we do not hold our corporations to their 1920 capi- 
talizations—we welcome progress and change to 
meet changing conditions in every sphere of life, 
except in the field of immigration. 

The time to shake off this dead weight of past 
mistakes is now. The time to develop a decent 
policy of immigration—a fitting instrument for 
our foreign policy and a true reflection of the 
ideals we stand for, at home and abroad—is now. 
In my earlier message on immigration,? I tried to 
explain to the Congress that the situation we face 
in immigration is an emergency—that it must be 
met promptly. I have pointed out that in the last 
few years, we have blazed a new trail in immigra- 
tion, through our Displaced Persons Program. 





* For the President’s Message of Mar. 24, see BULLETIN 
of Apr. 7, 1952, p. 551. 
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Through the combined efforts of the Government 
and private agencies, working together not to keep 
people out, but to bring qualified people in, we 
summoned our resources of good will and human 
feeling to meet the task. In this program, we have 
found better techniques to meet the immigration 
problems of the 1950’s. 

None of this fruitful experience of the last three 
years is reflected in this bill before me. None of 
the crying human needs of this time of trouble is 
recognized in this bill. But it is not too late. The 
Congress can remedy these defects, and it can 
adopt legislation to meet the most critical prob- 
lems before adjournment. 

The only consequential change in the 1924 quota 
system which the bill would make is to extend a 
small quota to each of the countries of Asia. But 
most of the beneficial effects of this gesture are off- 
set by other provisions of the bill. The countries 
of Asia are told in one breath that they shall have 
quotas for their nationals, and in the next, that the 
nationals of the other countries, if their ancestry 
is as much as 50 per cent Asian, shall be charged 
to these quotas. 


““Invidious Discrimination’’ 


It is only with respect to persons of oriental an- 
cestry that this invidious discrimination applies. 
All other persons are charged to the country of 
their birth. But persons with Asian ancestry are 
charged to the countries of Asia, wherever they 
may have been born, or however long their an- 
cestors have made their homes outside the land of 
their origin. These provisions are without 
justification. 

I now wish to turn to the other provisions of the 
bill, those dealing with the qualifications of aliens 
and immigrants for admission, with the adminis- 
tration of the laws, and with problems of natural- 
ization and nationality. In these provisions too, 
I find objections that preclude my signing this 
bill. 

The bill would make it even more difficult to 
enter our country. Our resident aliens would be 
more easily separated from homes and families 
under grounds of deportation, both new and old, 
which would atdlielie be made retroactive. 
Admission to our citizenship would be made more 
difficult ; expulsion from our citizenship would be 
made easier. Certain rights of native born, first 
generation Americans would be limited. All 
our citizens returning from abroad would be sub- 
jected to serious risk of unreasonable invasions 
of privacy. Seldom has a bill exhibited the dis- 
trust evidenced here for citizens and aliens 
alike—at a time when we need unity at home, and 
the confidence of our friends abroad. 

We have adequate and fair provisions in our 
present law to protect us against the entry of 
criminals, The changes made by the bill in those 
provisions would result in empowering minor 
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immigration and consular officials to act as pros- 
ecutor, judge and jury in determining whether 
acts constituting a crime have been committed. 
Worse, we would be compelled to exclude certain 
people because they have been convicted by 
“courts” in communist countries that know no 
justice. Under this provision, no matter how con- 
strued, it would not be possible for us to admit 
many of the men and women who have stood up 
against totalitarian repression and have been pun- 
ished for doing so. I do not approve of substi- 
tuting totalitarian vengence for democratic justice. 
I will not extend full faith and credit to the judg- 
ments of the communist secret police. 

The realities of a world, only partly free, 
would again be ignored in the provision flatly 
barring entry to those who have made misrepresen- 
tations in securing visas. To save their lives and 
the lives of loved ones still imprisoned, refugees 
from tyranny sometimes misstate various details 
of their lives. We do not want to encourage 
fraud. But we must recognize that conditions in 
some parts of the world drive our friends to des- 
parate steps. An exception restricted to cases 
involving misstatement of country of birth is 
not sufficient. And to make refugees from oppres- 
sion forever deportable on such technical grounds 
is shabby treatment indeed. 

Some of the new grounds of depertation which 
the bill would provide are unnecessarily severe. 
Defects and mistakes in admission would serve 
to deport at any time because of the bill’s elimina- 
tion, retroactively as well as prospectively, of the 
present humane provision barring deportations on 
such grounds five years after entry. Narcotic drug 
addicts would be deportable at any time, whether 
on not the addiction was culpable, and whether 
or not cured. The threat of deportation would 
drive the addict into hiding beyond the reach of 
cure, and the danger to the country from drug 
addiction would be increased. 


Departure from American Tradition 


I am asked to approve the reenactment of highly 
objectionable provisions now contained in the 
Internal Security Act of 1950—a measure passed 
over my veto shortly after the invasion of South 
Korea. Some of these provisions would empower 
the Attorney General to deport any alien who has 
engaged or . had a purpose to engage in activ- 
ities “prejudicial to the public interest” or “sub- 
versive to the national security.” No standards 
or definitions are provided to gnide discretion 
in the exercise of powers so sweeping. To punish 
undefined “activities” departs from traditional 
American insistence on established standards of 
guilt. To punish an undefined “purpose” is 
thought control. 

These provisions are worse than the infamous 
Alien Act of 1798, passed in a time of national 
fear and distrust of foreigners, which gave the 
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President power to deport any alien deemed 
“dangerous to the peace and safety of the United 
States.” Alien residents were thoroughly fright- 
ened and citizens much disturbed by that threat to 
liberty. 

Such powers are inconsistent with our demo- 
cratic ideaJs. Conferring powers like that upon 
the Attorney General is unfair to him as well as 
to our alien residents. Once fully informed of such 
vast discretionary powers vested in the Attorney 
General, Americans now would and should be 
just as alarmed as Americans were in 1798 over 
less drastic powers vested in the President. 

Heretofore, for the most part, deportation and 
exclusion have rested upon findings of fact made 
upon evidence. Under this bill, they would rest in 
many instances upon the “opinion” or “satisfac- 
tion” of immigration or consular employees. The 
change frem objective findings to subjective feel- 
ings is not compatible with our system of justice. 
The result would be to restrict or eliminate judi- 
cial review of unlawful administrative action. 

The bill would sharply restrict the present op- 
portunity of citizens and alien residents to save 
family members from deportation. Under the 
procedures of present law, the Attorney General 
can exercise his discretion to suspend deportation 
in meritorious cases. In each such case, at the 
present time, the exercise of administrative dis- 
cretion is subject to the scrutiny and approval of 
the Congress. Nevertheless, the bill would prevent 
this discretion from being used in many cases 
where it is now available, and would narrow the 
circle of those who can obtain relief from the letter 
of the law. This is most unfortunate, because the 
bill, in its other provisions, would impose harsher 
restrictions and greatly increase the number of 
cases deserving equitable relief. 

Native-born American citizens who are dual 
nationals would be subjected to loss of citizenship 
on grounds not applicable to other native-born 
American citizens. This distinction is a slap at 
= of Americans whose fathers were of alien 

irth. 

Children would be subjected to additional risk 
of loss of citizenship. Naturalized citizens would 
be subjected to the risk of denaturalization by any 
procedure that can be found to be permitted under 
any State law or practice pertaining to minor 
civil law suits. Judicial review of administrative 
denials of citizenship would be severely limited 
and impeded in many cases, and completely elimi- 
nated in others. I believe these provisions raise 
serious constitutional questions. Constitutional- 
ity aside, I see no justification in national policy 
for their adoption. 

Section 401 of this bill would establish a Joint 
Congressional Committee on Immigration and 
Nationality Policy. This committee would have 
the customary powers to hold hearings and to sub- 
poena witnesses, books, papers and documents. 
But the Committee would also be given powers over 
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the Executive branch which are unusual and of a 
highly questionable nature. Specifically, section 
401 a provide that “The Secretary of State 
and the Attorney General shall without delay sub- 
mit to the Committee all regulations, instructions, 
and all other information as requested by the 
Committee relative to the administration of this 
Act.” 

This section appears to be another attempt to re- 

quire the Executive branch to make available to 

the Congress administrative documents, communi- 
cations between the President and his subordinates, 
confidential files, and other records of that charac- 
ter. It also seems to imply that the Committee 
would undertake to supervise or approve regula- 
tions. Such proposals are not consistent with the 
Constitutional doctrine of the separation of 
powers. 

In these and many other respects, the bill raises 
basic questions as to our fundamental immigration 
and naturalization policy, and the laws and prac- 
tices for putting that policy into effect. 

Many of the aspects of the bill which have been 
most widely criticized in the public debate are 
reaffirmations or elaborations of existing statutes 
or administrative procedures. Time and again, 
examination discloses that the revisions of exist- 
ing law that would be made by the bill are in- 
tended to solidify some restrictive practice of our 
immigration authorities, or to overrule or modify 
some ameliorative decision of the Supreine Court 
or other Federal courts. 7 and large, the 
changes that would be made by the bill do not 
depart from the basically restrictive spirit of 
our existing !aws—but intensify and reinforce it. 


Need for Reassessment 


These conclusions point to an underlying con- 
dition which deserves the most careful study. 
Should we not undertake a reassessment of our 
immigration policies and practices in the light of 
the conditions that face us in the second half of 
the twentieth century? The great popular in- 
terest which this bill has created, and the criti- 
cisms which it has stirred up, demand an affirma- 
tive answer. I hope the Congress will agree to 
a careful reexamination of this entire matter. 

To assist in this complex task, I suggest the 
creation of a representative commission of out- 
standing Americans to examine the basic assump- 
tions of our immigration policy, the quota system 
and all that goes with it, the effect of our present 
immigration and nationality laws, their admin- 
istration, and the ways in which they can be 
brought into line with our national ideals and 
our foreign policy. 

Such a commission should, I believe, be estab- 
lished by the Congress. Its membership should 
be bi-partisan and divided equally among persons 
from private life and persons from public life. 
I suggest that four members be appointed by the 
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President, four by the President of the Senate, 
and four by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The commission should be given suffi- 
cient funds to employ a staff and it should have 
adequate powers to hold hearings, take testimony, 
and obtain information. It should make a re- 
port to the President and to the Congress within 
a year from the time of its creation. 

Pending the completion of studies by such a 
commission, and the consideration of its recom- 
mendations by the Congress, there are certain 
steps which I believe it is most important for the 
Congress to take this year. 

First, I urge the Congress to enact legislation 
removing racial barriers against Asians from our 
laws. Failure to take this step profits us nothing 
and can only have serious consequences for our 
relations with the peoples of the Far East. A 
major contribution to this end would be the 
prompt enactment by the Senate of H. R. 403. 
That bill, already passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, would remove the racial bars to the 
naturalization of Asians. 

Second, I strongly urge the Congress to enact 
the temporary, emergency immigration legisla- 
tion which I recommended three months ago. In 
my message of March 24, 1952, I advised the Con- 
gress that one of the gravest problems arising 
from the present world crisis is created by the 
overpopulation in parts of Western Europe. That 
condition is aggravated by the flight and expul- 
sion of people from behind the iron curtain. In 
view of these serious problems, I asked the Con- 
gress to authorize the admission of 300,000 addi- 
tional immigrants to the United States over a 
three-year period. These immigrants would in- 
clude Greek nationals, Dutch nationals, Italians 
from Italy and Trieste, Germans and persons of 
German ethnic origin, and religious and political 
refugees from communism in Eastern Europe. 
This temporary program is urgently needed. It 
is very important that the Congress act upon it 
this year. I urge the Congress to give prompt 
and favorable consideration to the bills introduced 
by Senator Hendrickson and Representative 
Celler (S. 3109 and H. R. 7376)? which will im- 
plement the recommendations contained in my 
message of March 24. 

I very much hope that the Congress will take 
early action on these recommendations. Legisla- 
tion to carry them out will correct some of the un- 
just provisions of our laws, will strengthen us at 
home and abroad, and will serve to relieve a great 
deal of the suffering and tension existing in the 
world today. 

Harry S. Truman 
Tue Wutre Hovse, 
June 25, 1952. 


*For testimony by Under Secretary Bruce on H.R. 
7376 before the Subcommittee on Immigration of the 
House Judiciary Committee, see ibid., June 9, 1952, p. 920. 
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Determination of Quotas Under 
Immigration and Nationality Act 
A PROCLAMATION * 


WHEREAS under the provisions of section 201 (b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the Attorney General, 
jointly, are required to determine the annual quota of any 
quota area established pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 202 of the said Act, and to report to the President 
the quota of each quota area so determined ; and 

Wuereas the Acting Secretary of State, the Acting 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Attorney General have 
reported to the President that in accordance with the duty 
imposed and the authority conferred upon them by section 
201 (b) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, they 
jointly have made the determination provided for and 
computed under the provisions of section 201 (a) of the 
said Act; and have fixed, in accordance therewith, immi- 
gration quotas as hereinafter set forth: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of 
the United States of America, acting under and by virtue 
of the authority vested in me by the aforesaid Act of 
Congress, do hereby proclaim and make known that the 
annual quota of each quota area hereinafter enumerated 
has been determined in accordance with the law to be, 
and shall be, as follows: 


Area 
No. Quota area Quota 
S| oa ccncukieteats nena neuade 100 
> EN Ss iv a 15) 3 Ser ei eae ae See 100 
Fe ee ee ee 100 
4 Avebian Penineula..-.................----- 100 
5 Asia-Pacific triangle --- --- Pie on oe eee 100 
OD Co or oe. Sere emai ace akcunes 100 
a en ee 5 cigs A etabate mutes ee 1, 405 
oS oe cap aanue maaan en aera 1, 297 
2 (See AAS See ere oe 100 
ee TE io id cree OOnaeaits 100 
a eer OD ee Ree een Ys 100 
6 a ee ee ee ee eee re 100 
13 Cameroons (trust territory, United Kingdom) - 100 
14 Cameroons (trust territory, France) - - - - ----- 100 
FRE eer 100 
BO) es oc caneaewadnene da dk eee 100 
(ES eye een 105 
18. Cosgpomovekis..................2--+.<-e. 2, 859 
eS "gg rn 100 
ll er 5 it ee tate 1,175 
_ eee eer 100 
i eae ene er 115 
i Fe ee 100 
Sl Se ee Seer 566 
OO ea eee ee re 3, 069 
/ oe Aer ene 25, 814 
27 Great Britain and Northern Ireland__- ----- 65, 361 
/ eet eee ihe Rice vill - 308 
et Cs cen ncnwandawowns (envenrbewonnhta 865 
ooh ws wi eae wnpesnedtaeans <n 100 
2 “ae Sp ete rnt sarees. Mie! Mee 100 
Se 6 nea wakecuaetagaweeasees 100 
Se ON cine mnavcaccebabeawcan anes 100 
i gy ac Sa bigs es gle na ce ESE 100 
35 aed SNS in iin anise eee nanaknewiimnaanes 17, 756 
4 ee en coeur tay 1 
Se (eb acucestensextvedcasueciouneenn ite 5, 645 
— reer ey 185 
Ne Rios oo nc uureae Seen euwe wae 100 
Oe is cued nuwndene oduniweecukwans Vas 100 
Sr oe oa a Se nnic ceneivehatakueuensneean 100 
49 EOtvia......... iow mba a aid meee tacneee 235 
i eR. cock ponoe sie mamma ohaeatehe 100 
ee er erate ee 100 
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Area 
No Quota area Quota 

I ot id add eethdaica ae anbe 100 
et san owns awakes aineice x 100 
eT Me 5 ns en a ain so oe ae 384 
GO eg i Se Gesncenenansiencuuces 100 
le I ee ee fs re eg ae 100 
Cs aoe ge ek dae oe 100 
CT OE ee en ete eae 100 
52 Nauru (trust territory, Australia)___________ 100 
«RAE eens iets qe aes 100 
2 iti«é«‘éC er CRO Pe Pe 3, 136 
55 New Guinea (trust territory, Australia) _____ 100 
I SS os sc Sanna cscs se teees 100 
en 2, 364 
58 Pacific Islands (trust territory, United States 

ETI aS 100 
I I a ee eee 100 
60 Palestine (Arab Palestine)________________- 100 
I ip ed Stes tahoe a inl nie Ince in iden 100 
Oe 46 aad cdesnshoceenckensbaeneens 6, 488 
i PU 63 oo oon a 5 ee a eeews 438 
64 Ruanda-Urundi (trust territory, Belgium) - - - 100 
i SER hic! s a et eke ea a en 289 
66 Samoa, Western (trust territory, New Zea- 

OS | ES rene ee en ae ae ee eee 100 
OD Sr on wee neeas, aku neue ess 100 
ez 100 
69 Somaliland (trust territory, Italy) -_-------- 100 
70 South-West Africa (mandate) _-------- ee 100 
| ee ee ee eee eee 250 
Oe I in ce Mew eeadih ken oeeeetrwene 3, 295 
ae GI oe roe to aweneos 1, 698 
Re aes aie oc aa eae S 100 
75 Tanganyika (trust territory, United King- 

tS Ee ee eee nee ae 100 
ee rN dg eis teins ae weeeeas 100 
77 Togo (trust territory, France) _-...--------- 100 
78 Togoland (trust territory, United tem).. 100 
79 Trieste, Free Territory tal BO a ey 100 
DY MN soo al aes ey oak tates Raley a's 225 
81 Union of South Africa...._________________ 100 
7 OS OS ae ee ease ee ee oe 2, 697 
ey ig Sik am an 3 maine a 100 
a eee ye eee oe ee 100 
Te INN as Ss on itd ete Sten ae 933 





The provision of an immigration quota for any quota 
area is designed solely for the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act and shall not constitute recog- 
nition by the United States of the political transfer of 
territory from one country to another, or recognition of 
a government not recognized by the United States. 

The following proclamations regarding immigration 
quotas are hereby revoked: Proclamation 2283 of April 
28, 1938; Proclamation 2603 of February 8, 1944; Procla- 
mation 2666 of September 28, 1945: Proclamation 2696 
of July 4, 1946; Proclamation 2846 of July 27, 1949; and 
Proclamation 2911 of October 31, 1950. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this thirtieth day of 

June, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
[SEAL] dred and fifty-two, and of the Independence 

of the United States of America the one 
hundred and seventy-sixth. 


Harry S. TRuMAN 
By the President: 
DAviIp BRUCE 
Acting Secretary of State 
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